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WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT. 



CHAPTEE I. 



"JB KEOULE POUR MIEUX SAUTER.*' 



I have been wild and wayward, 

Bnt I am not wayward now. 

Tennyson. 



<c 



Zelda, why do you look so sad?*' said 
Lettice, one afternoon about three weeks 
after theii* arrival at Lye Grove. 

i 

In that time she had grown so thin and 
transparent that, as she lay on the sofa to- 
day, she looked like the phantom of her 
former self. Griselda at the window was 
standing sideways to Lettice, and at the 
sound of the latter's voice she started almost 
guiltily. That her sad face should betray her 
still sadder thoughts was the last thing she 
Lad intended. 
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"Did I look doleful?" she answered, 
forcing a laugh. " Then Mrs. Stileman's 
uneatable dinner must bear the blame of it ; 
for who is it tells us that the feelings of the 
body produce such correspondent sensations 
of the mind that a scene of great wretched- 
ness may be sketched out by one morsel of 
indigestible or misguided food ? " 

Lettice laughed. 

•* Poor Zelda I Tm afraid you've had a 
great many more than one morsel here, but 
can you believe that the end of your martyr- 
dom is really at hand ? " 

** Yes, I think I realise it," was the an- 
swer ; but in spite of herself her tone was 
so sad that again Lettice said, and this time 
more peremptorily — 

" Griselda, tell me what is the matter with 
you. Are you in trouble ? Is anything 
wrong with Sir John ? " 

Turning away from the window, the elder 
sister came up to the sofa and knelt dowa 
beside Lettice. 
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" Sir John is quite well," she said, smiling 
mournfully ; " but as long as somebody else 
will keep getting worse instead of better I 
need not go far to find out what is troubling 
me. Do you know, dear, that this last re- 
lapse of yours has been a very bad one — so 
bad, indeed, that Dr. Penwick has spoken to 
me very seriously about you, and says I do 
not make half enough of an invalid of you." 

"And I don't mean to be made an invalid 
of,*' cried Lettice, firing up. " I should 
not have been ill at all this time if I had not 
come near this hateful place. As soon as I 
get away into decent lodgings I shall be all 
right again. Zelda, when we have settled 
down a little at Marston we'll make Miles 
come and see us. Doesn't it seem ages since 
he came to us at Ulverstone ? " 

" Yes," said Griselda, *' what fun it was. 
I don't think we have ever laughed so heartily 
since." ' 

" It's a great blow, Zelda, that Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich is wintering away," said Lettice sud« 
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denly ; her mind was wandering to Hilary. 
** I suppose there's no chance of her coming- 
back till the spring. Is that Dr. Fenwick's 
carriage P '* she added, as there was a sound 
of wheels outside. 

" Yes,'* replied Griselda, and if he had 
been coming to read her own death sentence 
she could not have felt more miserable. 

" Well, Miss Lettice," said the doctor, " are 
you feeling up to the move to-morrow ? " 

"Perfectly," was the reply, "and from 
this day forward I am going to be guided by 
my own discretion instead of yours." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes, because it's all thanks to you that 
I've just been so ill now, and it will take me 
a long time to forgive your abominable con- 
duct." 

Involuntarily the doctor winced. 

" So young and so untender," he said, try- 
ing hard to make a joke. 

" So young, my lord, and true," quoted. 
Lettice back, with no little asperity. 



if 
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" I think our patient is beginning to recover 
lier vitality," said the doctor, smiling at 
<Triselda. 

" Of course I am. I tell you I am quite 
well now," said Lettice. "You'd much 
better prescribe something for poor Zelda ; 
she looks like a walking ghost." 

" No wonder. YouVe no idea of what she 
has gone through on your account in these 
last three weeks," said the doctor gravely. 
** If you were to have another such attack it 
would be quite impossible for her to struggle 
through the nursing alone." 

" Which I am not likely to have," said 
Lettice quickly, " when I am once in civilized 
quarters again. As for these barbarous 
people here, as I was saying to Zelda this 
morning, they have not even showed us * a 
little kindness.' Have they ? '* she added, 
turning round to appeal to her sister, but 
Griselda had vanished. 

" Miss Lettice," said the doctor, bending 
over her, ** now that Miss St. Aubyns is out 
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of the room I want to appeal to your unsel- 
fishness. For her sake— you see yourself 
how worn out she is — ^you must consent to 
have a nurse — at any rate temporarily/' he 
added, as he noted the crimson flush which 
overspread Lettice's wasted features, and 
how her lips quivered. 

"Oh! but not yet, not till Tm really ill 
again," cried Lattice, lifting her eyes so 
piteously to Dr. Fenwick's face that even he 

felt sorry for his victim. 

•/ 

" I have always considered you one of my 
most unselfish patients," he said at length. 
"Don't make me alter my opinion to- 

day." 

" But Zelda will hate it quite as much as I 

do," moaned poor Lettice. 

" No, she is reasonable enough to see how 

much better it will be both for herself and 

you. It was with her consent I engaged the 

nurse." 

" YouVe engaged her ! '* cried Lettice i 

** then when is she coming ? '* 
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" Why to-morrow/* answered the doctor^ 
adopting a cheerful tone which almost mad- 
dened poor Lettice. " She'll be here about 
noon to help move you into your new lodg- 
ings, and will, I hope, save both you and 
your sister an infinity of trouble." 

Lettice made no answer. She was think- 
ing that she knew now why Griselda had 
sighed so heavily at the thought of the mor- 
row's change. 

" Now you won't set yourself against the 
nurse, will you, Miss Lettice ? " pursued the 
doctor. 

" Oh no," was the weary answer. " Of 
course I knew all along it must come to this 
8ome time, but I didn't quite realize that my 
good days were running so short. After the 
nurse, the undertaker you know ; there's only 
one step between them," and the great tears 
gathered in her eyes, but she was too proud 
to let them fall. *^ Has not the weather 
turned much colder to-day ? " she asked pre- 
sently, as if she wished no further allusiou 
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to be made to the subject so lately under dis- 
cussion. 

"Yes, the wind must have shifted, I 
think/' said Dr. Fen wick, who, glad of an 
excuse for breaking up the tete-a-tete, walked 
to the window, ostensibly for the purpose of 
consulting an imaginary weather cock. 

But as he stood there, looking down ab- 
sently on his horses' heads outside, he was 
thinking to himself, " She has taken it better 
than I expected, but I wish Pearson were a 
more refined sort of woman." 

"Well, I must be moving on," he said 
presently, in a brisk voice, coming back to the 
sofa and extending his hand. " Good-bye, 
Miss Letty, and don't make yourself miser- 
able by fancying that I'm going to give you 
a tyrant. Look on Mrs. Pearson as a friend 
who is only coming to help your sister, not 
supersede her you know." 

" I daresay we shall get on very well," said 
Lettice quietly, but no sooner had the doctor 
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<5losed the door than she buried her face ia 
the sofa cushions and sobbed aloud. 

" Oh ! my ' darling, my darling,** cried 
•Griselda, coming in as the doctor's carriage 
drove off, "it is wretched, isn't it? But you 
know it can't be helped." 

" It could be helped perfectly," said Let- 
tice; "it's only a whim of Dr. Fen wick's. 
Heaps of people much worse than I am never 
have nurses at all, and I don't suppose they 
'die a bit the sooner in consequence. It's bad 
enough to have to die at all at my age," con- 
tinued Lettice, opening for once the flood- 
gates of her heart's bitter waters, " and to 
leave you and Hilary and Miles, and all that 
is dear and beautiful, but I do think I might 
have been left to die in peace. Zelda, why 
didn't you insist on having Jane sent to 
us?" 

" Letty, I did my best, you may be sure,'* 
«aid Griselda mournfully ; " but what could 
I say when Dr. Fen wick told me plainly that 
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I was not competent to nurse you in your 
present state, and that I literally increased 
your sufferings through not knowing how 
to alleviate them ? Besides, he promises ta- 
make the nurse understand that she is not to 
interfere with us unnecessarily, and you know 
when you are well enough we shall still be in 
the drawing-room together, and have our 
meals by ourselves; and though we look 
upon this nurse as a dragon, I suppose she is 
human after all, and I daresay will be as glad 
as we shall be of a little walk every day, and 
a little quiet time to herself. We shall have 
to be a little diplomatic at first I daresay,, 
but then it will work well enough I've no 
doubt." . 

" Ah ! it's very well to talk now," said 
Lettice, " but having a nurse means the end 
of all my liberty. Zelda, you'll still be with 
me at night ? " 

Griselda hesitated, but she felt it was no- 
good to deceive Lettice. 

" No, dear," she said, " that is the worst 
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part; the nurse takes charge of you at 
night." 

Lettice did not speak, but her tears were 
beginning to flow afresh, when something be- 
tween a thump and a kick came at the door,, 
and Felicia's unkempt head was thrust inta 
the room with the announcement that the 
Vicar was downstairs, and had sent up to 
know if he could see the invalid. 

" Say I will come down to him at once,'* 
said Griselda, rising, but Lettice held her 
fast. 

" Oh I don't let him come up now ; he'll 
see I've been crying, and he'll only preach at 
me, and I don't want any prayers or sermons 
to-day." 

" Don't, dear," said Griselda, gravely^ 
**You know Mr. Eyre was very kind last 
time that he came. Of course he must come 
up now, and I mustn't keep him waiting,'* 
and downstairs she went. 

The move from XJlverstone had facilitated 
the change in Lettice's spiritual advisers, for 
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Lye Grove being in Mr. Eyre's own district, 
it had seemed almost a matter of course that 
he should take Mr. Bgertons place in visiting 
the sick Miss St. Aubyns, and any further 
explanation on either side had thus been 
spared. 

The Vicar had already been twice to see 
Lettice, and she, in spite of her aversion to 
^' being preached at," as she called it, had felt 
herself involuntarily drawn towards the 
grave, kind man, who, at any Vate as yet, had 
not told her that he considered her the most 
hopeless case in Avonbay. 

" Though I daresay that'll come to-day," 
said Lettice to herself, fully prepared for a 
scolding as the Vicar entered her room. 

" What ! has the poor child been crying ? '' 
he said, taking her hand and looking down 
at her mournful face. " Well, you needn't 
think that the sight of tears is a very new or 
terrible sight to me, my child," he added, 
smiling, " for I daresay I've seen a great 
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many more in my long life than you have ever 
shed in your little one. No, I don't want to 
pry into your troubles," he continued, as 
Lettice made a vain attempt to speak, " per- 
haps you would rather that I went away now 
and came back to-morrow ? " 

But there was something so kind and gentle 
in his manner, something so utterly unlike 
anything that Lettice had ever met with in 
her experience of Mr. Egerton, that she felt 
at once that a friend was near her, and would 
not send him away. 

In all Mr. Bgerton's visits it had always 
seemed his great object, first to impress upon 
Lettice his own importance and value as a 
spiritual guide, and secondly how just a 
punishment her present illness was for the 
sins of her past years, specially those of want 
of reverence and respect towards himself. 

Probably he was. a more successful consoler 
and comforter to those sick persons with 
whom he had no previous acquaintance, yet 
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it was hard to conceive that anj one so 
thoroughly — albeit unconsciously — shallow 
and so entirely convinced of his own in- 
fallibility could ever prove a great help to the 
heavily laden ones of this world on the road 
that " winds up hill all the way." 

But with Mr. Eyre it was far otherwise. 
He did not tell his sick people that the cross 
laid upon them was not half so grievous to 
carry as in proportion to their sins it should 
have been; no, he taught them rather how 
that hereafter, when the school-life here shall 
be ended, the cross shall show the love; 
nor did he imply that his own burden in the 
sins and sorrows of others was tenfold more 
to bear than theirs could be. Mr. Eyre, in 
the first place, never spoke of himself at all 
unless as a fellow sinner, who could there- 
fore well understand the failings of others ; 
and in the second, when he saw how tired 
limbs were sinking and hearts were failing 
them for fear as they entered the cloud, then 
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HO one so well as himself could follow in his 
Master's footsteps, by showing such gentle- 
ness to the heavily laden, that even the most 
rebellious hearts were filled with shame and 
repented them of their murraurings under 
the Cross, which, when Mr. Eyre was 
speaking to them, even the least thankful 
ones could believe was indeed a token of 
love. 

And so to-day the storm of angry grief 
was laid to sleep in poor little Lettice's 
breast, and after a tempest of tears there 
came a great calm. 

" Zelda," she said suddenly that evening, 
after having laid silent for some time, " if I 
live till I am a hundred years old, I shall 
never be a saint, but after Mr. Eyre has been 
with me, I do hate myself for having been so 
thoughtless and wicked. If I might have 
my life over again, I would try so hard to do 
better. I never realized before how many 
blessings have been sent me, and how little I 
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have deserved tliem/' and her voice grew^ 
softer than its wont. 

" Then Mr. Eyre didn't preach at you ? '" 
said Griselda. 

" No, that was just it, Zelda," came the^ 
answer almost in a whisper, " he told me all 
the mercy, though he showed me all the sin.'**. 



CHAPTER II. 



PEEOEPT AND PRAOTIOB. 



J'avais pear 
Que mon p^re ne prit Taffaire trop & ccsnr, 
Et qn'U ne s'6ohauff&t le sang h, sa leofcure. 

Les FlaidewSf So. vi. 

JgDTTH St. Aubins had just returned from 
what she considered to have been a very- 
successful round of business in the parish. 
She had begun her day at the school, where 
she had given the children an elaborate 
homily upon the sins of falsehood and deceit, 
demonstrating to them how without using 
one's tongue at all, one could equally well act 
an untruth, and how lies both acted and 
spoken were alike most hateful in the sight 
of Heaven. 

Prom the school she had proceeded to visit 
a labourer's cottage, where she had admin- 
istered a severe rebuke to the mother for not 

VOL. ir. 
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increasing her scanty means by taking regular 
charing work, although, as the humble 
delinquent pointed out, such a step was 
scarcely possible, involving as it would the 
necessity of leaving three infants under five 
years to take charge of the cottage. But 
uttering some truism to the effect that a will 
and a way might always be made inseparable. 
Miss Judith had taken her leave and turned 
homewards, selecting, however, a rather cir- 
cuitous route in order to harangue a poorly- 
clad and half-starved looking damsel who 
was picking stones off one of the fields. 

*' Dinah 1 come here." 

The voice was so imperious that instantly 
the poor creature reared herself from her 
crouching position, and obeyed the young 
lady's summons. 

" I've just been to see your mother, 
Dinah,*' said Miss Judith, " and I'm very 
sorry to find that for the ' sake of earning a 
few halfpence a day at this miserable work, 
you neglect all your home duties and leave 
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jour poor suffering mother with no one to see 
after her. No, don't attempt any excuse, 
Dinah, but don't let me hear of such goings 
on again. Remember the Fifth Command- 
ment, which, I am sure, I have taught you 
often enough in school, and when this day's 
job is finished, don't undertake another." 

" It's very painful," said Judith to herself, 
as she walked on, " to see how little idea 
poor people seem to have of their duty to 
their parents." 

" If you please. Miss Judith, the master 
has been asking for you ever so," said a 
servant, meeting Judith at the hall door. 

" Did you not tell him that I was out ? " 
^sked Judith, muttering to herself as she 
proceeded to her father's room ; *' it is extra- 
ordinary that he never can remember which 
are my days in the parish." 

" Oh ! look here, Judith," said the Colonel, 
"I've been wanting you all this morning; 
I've mislaid my spectacles, and of course 
that stupid Jane can't find them, and I've 
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not been able to read one of my letters," and 
he pointed to a pile beside him. 

" You don't remember where you laid 
them down ? " inquired Judith, who, beyond 
putting this very sensible question showed no- 
signs of meaning to look for the spectacles. 

" Of course I don't you goose," replied 
Colonel St. Aubyns, impatiently. " Well, as- 
you have come at last, you may as well read 
these letters to me,'' and he held them out to 
Judith. 

For a moment the latter hesitated to take 
them. 

In the very act of bending forward to 
receive the letters from her father, she had 
caught sight of the missing spectacles which 
had slipped behind a picture on the mantel- 
piece. 

A minute sooner and she would have 
spoken, but the envelope which lay upper- 
most in her father's hands bore the Avonbay 
postmark, and although she did not instantly 
recognise the writing, she had her reasons 
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for wishing to keep all communications from 
that quarter in her own hands. 

" That thing looks like a circular," said 
her father, pointing to the very letter in 
question. 

" Oh I an application for your vote at the 
Blind Asylum," said Judith, tearing open 
the envelope, and then proceeding to read all 
the other letters aloud. 

When, however, she had finished her task 
and restored all the missives to Colonel St. 
Aubyns' table, she was careful to slip the 
supposed circular into her pocket, and as 
fioon as she found herself alone in the 
library, she read it carefully through. 

This was not a long business. It was only 
a few lines from Miss Fortescue containing a 
warning, which, as an old friend, she thought 
she might send to Colonel St. Aubyns against 
the woman whom Dr. Fenwick had engaged 
as a nurse for Lettice. 

"Although I am not at liberty to 
bring any specific charge against Mrs. 
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Pearson," wrote Miss Portesoue, " I cannofc 
urge you too strongly to decline to employ 
ter. I do believe that she is the best nurse 
to be had in Avonbay, but why not insist 
upon having a trained one from some institu- 
tion ? I am quite sure that if you only saw 
the woman's exterior you would never dream 
of allowing her to be about your child." 

"Nonsense," said Judith to herself, " Dr. 
Fen wick must be a better judge of nurses 
than Miss Fortescue. I'm extremely glad 
that this has not fallen into father's hands,'* 
and thereupon she sat down and wrote a very 
short note to Miss Fortescue, in which the 
latter was informed that although Colonel 
St. Aubyns was very much obliged to her for 
her kindly meant warning, he could not but 
feel that it was a matter for the doctor to- 
decide, and that he himself saw no choice but 
to abide by the arrangements which Dr- 
Fenwick might think fit to make. He- 
believed it was always the privilege of a 
medical man to choose his own nurses. 
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Then Judith rose and set fire to Miss 
Fortescue's letter. 

As she stood looking down at the smoulder- 
ing paper, where the red sparks were thread- 
ing their way in and out of the black ashes, 
"like nuns going into the chapel," was 
Judith St. Aubyns thinking of the lesson she 
had given in school that morning relating to 
the different kinds of falsehood by which we 
may stumble and fall ? 

" Well, I suppose that's what the young 
folk now-a-days would call a * snub,' " solilo- 
quised Miss Fortescue, as she read the answer 
to her letter. " If I were not so fond of those 
girls, and if my heart did not ache at the 
thought of that poor little Lettie being handed 
over to such a virago, I wouldn't move 
any further in the matter. As it is, however, 
I'll make the most of this last day, and go and 
see what can be done by warning Griselda." 

Thus it came to pass that whilst Mr. Eyre 
was paying his visit to Lettice, Miss Fortescue 
was calling upon Griselda. 
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" My dear, you may say it*s no concern of 
mine, but I've come to-day on very special 
business," said Miss Fortescue. " To begin 
with, is it quite true that Dr. Fen wick has 
engaged Mrs. Pearson for Lettice ? " 

** Indeed it is," was the sorrowful reply, 
** and we are trying to make the best of it. 
The idea of a nurse is a great trial to both 
of us, but Dr. Fenwick says it is a matter of 
necessity." 

" I can quite believe that," said Miss 
Fortescue, " and I daresay in time Lettice 
will find the comfort of a nurse, but when 
there are so many excellent institutions for 
supplying nurses properly trained and taught, 
why should you be obliged to have only 
what Avonbay can supply in that way. Why 
don't you insist on having a London nurse?" 

" According to Dr. Fenwick we cannot do 
better than have the woman he recom- 
mends," was the reply; "she has nursed 
under him now for years, and he knows her 
thoroughly." 
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** More shame to him then," muttered Miss 
Fortescue ; whilst she added, aloud, " Gris- 
-elda, my dear, take an old woman's advice 
and utterly refuse to have Nurse Pearson. 
Pay her a week's wages, but get rid of her ; 
you'll never regret that money." 

" Do you know anything definite against 
her. Miss Fortescue, any specific charge ? " 
asked Griselda. 

" Ah ! that is just the difficulty," was the 
^©plyj " ^ specific charge I cannot bring 
against her, and the person who has warned 
me so strongly against her has forbidden me 
to quote their name, therefore I can only 
warn you in dark speeches as it were — ^but I 
do warn you very seriously. Have nothing 
to do with the woman, Griselda." 

" But what can I do ? Dr. Fenwick has 
made all the arrangements ; he insists on the 
nurse being employed ; he vouches unre- 
servedly for her good character, and what is 
more important than all, father has given him 
carte blaiiche to act." 
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" All ! yes, that is unfortunate," said Miss- 
Fortescue, remembering the note that had 
reached her from Willowsden, "still, in a 
case of this sort, Griselda, I should act on 
my own responsibility," 

" Beyond making a last appeal to Dr. Fen- 
wick I do not see what I can do," said 
Griselda sadly. "Now that you have put me 
on my guard, I can watch the woman very 
narrowly, and I do not think anything very 
wrong could go on without my finding ifc 
out." 

" Oh I very well," replied Miss Fortescue,. 
" young people must go their own way. My 
advice to you is not to have the woman in- 
your house at all ; but of course you must 
judge for yourself. Only remember, if you 
had taken my advice a month ago you would 
never have found yourself here ; but as I 
said before, it's no business of mine," and 
Miss Fortescue, not a little ruffled, rose to- 
take leave. 

" It was very kind of you to come," began- 
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poor Griselda, who was sorely perplexed ; 
but Miss Fortesoue cut her short. 

" Not at all, it was only a neighbourly act,, 
at least, so I hoped it might* have been in- 
terpreted," she continued, her temper rising 
more with each word, for Miss Fortescue's 
weakest point was her irascibility, " but it is 
a great mistake under any circumstances to 
attempt to meddle in other peoples' concerns ► 
Good-bye, my dear, and don't be surprised if 
you don't see much of me for the next few 
weeks; I am going to have two nieces ta 
stay with me, and they will want amusing." 

On the very evening of that day Griselda'a 
final appeal was made to Dr. Fenwick, 
but as she had clearly foreseen, her errand 
was a lost one. Dr. Fenwick was inexorable 
and Griselda saw there was nothing to be 
done in this matter but to submit. But with 
how heavy a heart she rose on the following^ 
morning our readers can judge for themselves. 

It was just twelve o'clock when she entered 
Lettice's room, whispering— 
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" Lettice, she has come, don't be afraid of 
lier; but her appearance is not in her 
favour/' 

" She needn't begin at once to prey upon 
me ? " exclaimed poor Lettice, who looked the 
very picture of woe, " can't you send her on 
to the lodgings before us ? " 

" My dear, she is not a woman to be sent 
anywhere," said Griselda, " we may manage 
to lead her ; but I have seen enough of her 
in the last five minutes to perceive that she'll 
never be driven. It was all I could do to 
prevent her from rushing straight into * my 
patient ' just now." 

Lettice moaned — 

" Oh ! Zelda, I'm so afraid of the creature," 
and her eyes were full of tears. 

" But dont show her that you are," said 
■Griselda, " don't let her guess how you hate 
her coming." 

" Oh 1 no," said Lettice, with a watery 
smile, which was uncommonly like the 
heralding of tears, " no, no, I will instruct 
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my sorrows to be proud," and surely enough 
when Griselda re-appeared, saying in ^ 
would-be cheerful tone — 

" Lettioe, Pve brought nurse to be intro- 
duced to you," she was quite surprised at 
the amicable greeting that Lettice bestowed 
on the new comer. 

" Good day, nurse, I daresay we shall be 
very good friends in time," she said, extend- 
ing her hand. 

" To be sure, to be sure," answered Mrs. 
Pearson, in a tone which was meant to he 
condescendingly amiable, but which sounded 
to Lettice like the rasping of a file, and then 
as the nurse stood looking down at her 
patient and mentally taking professional 
stock of this new ware, Lettice glanced up 
at her coarse, red face, on either side of 
which hung a grisly yellow curl, and at the 
huge bony frame that bent above her sofa 
and wondered if Nature ever could so far 
slander anyone's good qualities by clothing 
them with such an unsightly exterior. 
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But happily for all parties there was not 
much leisure for reflection, and bj the time 
they had been settled in their new lodgings — 
the freshness and brightness of which alone 
were cheering to Lettice — Mrs. Pearson had 
proved herself such a capable and willing 
assistant, that when the dreadful parting be- 
tween the sisters came at night Griselda felt 
flhe was leaving Lettice in good hands, 
whilst the latter was herself too worn out 
and weary to feel anything very acutely. 

" Is she quite as bad as you expected ? " 
was Griselda's first inquiry of Lettice the 
next morning. 

Lettice made an expressive face. 

"I think without you, what Miles calls 
Iter * jaw ' would drive me mad. She's an 
awful talker, but I daresay she is clever, 
and I daresay she might be worse. Seven 
times already this morning she's told me that 
* she's not superc^elious or domineering,' and 
that her patient's happiness is the sole aim 
of all her endeavours. If she's not a saint 
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«he thinks herself one at any rate. Hush, 
here she comes," and at that moment the 
individual in question entered, carrying a 
huge cup of beef -tea. 

Oh I nurse,'' expostulated her patient, 
I really can't take that now. I've only 
just had my breakfast." 

" Oh ! very well, very well, my dear, I 
don't want to farce you," was the amiable 
rejoinder, and Pearson almost gained 
Oriselda's heart then and there by adding, 
** I'm never one for tormenting my patients 
if it's not sheer necessity," and therewith she 
and the beef-tea vanished together, whilst 
Griselda remarked — 

" Well, really Lettice, the old thing can't 
be much of a tyrant. If I'd had the trouble 
of making that broth for you, madam, I 
should have made you drink it." 

Half-an-hour later Dr. Fenwick seeing the 
empty breakfast cup outside Lettice' s door, 
congratulated nurse on having so speedily 
overcome his patient's prejudice to beef-tea. 
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" Oh ! it all depends how you take 'em, 
you know, doctor," was the reply. " I can 
mostly make my patients take nourishment ;. 
but don't you take no notice of it to her." 

The doctor laughed significantly and went 
on his way to the drawing-room, whilst Pear- 
son, peering into the cup, muttered to her- 
self— 

" Ah I I was half afraid that I hadn't left 
enough to show at the bottom." 

" Well, Miss Lettie, you've survived thus 
far, at any rate," said the doctor ; " now tell 
me, is Mrs. Pearson quite the monster you 
imagined ? " 

" Oh ! it's much too soon in the day to 
give my verdict," was the reply. " Her ex« 
terior is tenfold worse than anything I could 
have imagined; but possibly she may he 
better than her look^." 

" Well come, that <5once8sion is more than 
I expected," laughed the doctor. " YouMl 
like her fast enough in time." 

" ril try to put up with her," corrected 
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Lettice, "and after all, as long as I have 
Zelda to protect me I don't so very much 
mind." 

" Yes, and as I have been pointing out to 
Iter," said Griselda cheerfully, " now that we 
Lave a nurse, father will leave off distressing 
himself about my being overworked and 
-wishing me to come home for a rest, at least 
we shall gain that advantage." 

" There you see you've found a cause of 
thankfulness already in this new arrange- 
ment," laughed the doctor as he left the 
room ; but the smile was speedily quenched 
by Nurse Pearson's parting whisper at the 
head of the stairs — 

" A sole charge you remember it's to be, 
doctor, according to our contract." 

Neither did a subsequent meeting with 
Mr. Egerton improve his temper, although 
the latter only detained the doctor for one- 
minute to hear that the Miss St. Aubyns 
were safely bestowed in their new lodgings. 

VOL. II. D 
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and that tie point concerning the nurse had 
been duly carried. 

"So far then I think that success is smil- 
ing on our little conspiracy," Mr. Egerton 
had said. 

" Yes, BO far onr plans have succeeded,'' 
Dr. Fenwiok replied, and when he returned 
to his brougham he muttered, " Conspiracy, 
what a silly word to use I " 

Perhaps at that moment he had a fellow 
feeling with the owl in the cat's pilgrimage. 

" Don't say stole, cat, it's a very bad word, 
say ' obtained by superior ability.' " 



CHAPTER III. 

"PfiAISB A FAIR DAT AT NIGHT." 

*' Ah me ! wbat parting on tbat night we had 

I think the storj of my great despair 
A little while might merry folk make sad/' 

Earthly Fasadiss. 

*' Oh ! Zelda, such a kind post/' exclaimed 
Lettice a few days later, as her sister entered 
the room. " Here's a letter for you from 
John, one from Hilary for me, this great fat 
envelope is from dear Mrs. Kirkpatrich, and 
this," holding up a fourth letter directed in 
Judith's hand, " is by way of make weight, 
I suppose." 

" An unusually thick one for Judith," ex- 
claimed Griselda. 

" Yes,*' said Lettice, with an expressive 
face. " Perhaps * it'll turn out a song, per- 
haps it will turn out a sermon,' let's enjoy 
the others first." 

" Nay, nay," laughed Griselda, " let's have 
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the bitter first and the sweet afterwards,'* 
and so saying she broke open Judith's letter. 

" Lettice," she cried, scanning the first 
page hastily, "here's some news, Adam is 
going to be married. Behold his letter an- 
nouncing the fact," and she exhibited a 
thickly written sheet of foreign paper. 
" Judith refers us to this for all particulars. 
My dear," running her eye over the first page, 
"it's too prosy, so utteriy Adam-like in 
fact, that I can't read it aloud. Tou must 
see it for yourself afterwards." 

" Tell me the heads of the subject," said 
Lettice. "What view does Judith take of 
the matter, and what says father ? " 

" See for yourself," and Griselda handed 
Judith's share of the budget to Lettice, and 
sank into an arm-chair to peruse Adam's. 
^ For the next few minutes both sisters were 
silent, but at length Lettice spoke — 

" Zelda, you won't let Judith separate us, 
will you ; only hear what she says ? That 
now I appear so comfortable with my nurse 
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it would be but fair for you to return and 
take charge of father, and thus set her ai 
liberty to fulfil the darling wish of her heart 
— which has always been sacrificed for other 
people's sakes — ^namely, to go into training 
at some hospital. She says that a village 
infirmary is shortly to be started at Willows- 
den of which she wishes to take the 
supervision. Now really, Zelda, consider- 
ing there is not the least chance of that hos- 
pital being begun at present, I do think 
Judith might postpone the gratification of 
this darling wish till a more convenient season. 
Seriously, Zelda, if you go home, you must 
take me with you, I will not be left alone 
with this old hag." 

"Don't distress yourself dear," said 
Oriselda, " I'm quite sure if we appeal to 
Doctor Fenwick he will support us in saying 
that you're not to be left alone, for only the 
other day he said to me, * Of course I don't 
know what your father may wish, but as far 
as I am concerned, I shall never advocate 
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youp being separated from your sister.* So 
don't meet trouble balf-way," said Qriselda, 
laughing, " but read Hilary's letter now to 
take out the taste of Judith's." 

And so well did the prescription answer 
that Lettice soon grew cheerful again, and by 
the time Dr. Fenwick paid hia afternoon visit 
could afford to treat Judith's threat as a joke. 

" It's a pity your sister shouldn't come 
down here," remarked the doctor, ** our 
Hospital Committee have just decided to take 
lady probationers, so it would be the very 
thing for her." 

" Oh 1 pray don't suggest it," said Lettice, 
*' it would be much too dangerous." 

" 1 am not going to propose it," was the 
reply, " Miss Lettice, I make that my fixed 
principle, never to interfere in other people's 
concerns, beyond what my calling demands. 
If Miss Judith depends on me to hear of this 
new plan of the Committee, she is likely to 
live and die in ignorance of it." 

" I should think so, indeed," said Lettice, 
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knowing how direful the consequences 
might be, it would be simply abominable 
of you to tell her." 

The doctor laughed. 

" I never saw anyone like you, for setting 
up a purely hypothetical scare, for the express 
pleasure, I suppose, of knocking it down 
again. I believe now I couldn't really 
please you better than by going straight 
tome and writing to your sister to suggest 
that she should become a lady probationer at 
our Infirmary.*' 

*'I wouldn't advise you to try," said 
Liettice laughing, as she shook hands with 
the doctor. 

" It's all very well," she said to herself 
ipvhen he had gone, " but I'll never trust in 
presentiments again, if something, dreadful 
is not going to^happen. I never felt so de- 
pressed before." 

Dr. Fenwick, meanwhile meeting Griselda 
at the garden gate, detained her for a few 
jnoments, whilst he asked. 
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" What sort of accounts of Lettice have 
you been lately sending home ? " 

" Not very flourishing ones," was the an- 
swer, " but yesterday I said I thought she 
seemed a little better, which is the case, 
don't you think ? ** 

Dr. Fenwick's eyes were fastened on the 
gravel, and he did not raise them as he 
answered — 

*' As long as you had the sole charge of 
your sister, I shrank from alarming you by 
telling you the true state of the case, but I 
must not deceive you and your family any 
longer. Lettice may linger for many months 
yet, but she will never recover. Her case is 
utterly hopeless." 

For a moment there was complete silence, 
then Griselda said with a white face and lips 
grown suddenly bloodless, " Do you mean 
that I ought to tell my father this ? " 

"I do,*' he said, "it is useless keeping 
back the truth any longer. Write to-night. 
When invalids are in such a precarious state 
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-as your sister, it is both cruel and dangerous 
to delay giving timely warning to their 
friends, as I said before, you had better write 
to-night. Good evening, Miss St. Aubyns,'* 
and in another minute the doctor was driving 
off, whilst Griselda stood still where he had 
left her, as though suddenly paralysed by the 
shock she had just received. 

" Poor Hilary," she murmured, moving at 
length indoors, " I will beg Miles to tell him 
as gently as he can. Ah ! poor Miles, what 
a blow it will be for you. You never would 
think gravely of it, you never would believe 
the worst. But first I must write to father; 
how can I keep to the truth, and yet make 
the best of it ? '* 

It certainly was not an easy letter to write, 
and when it was finished and duly addressed, 
•Griselda sighed heavily and reproached her- 
self for not having begged Dr. Fenwick to 
write it himself. 

Had she only entered the latter's study 
.about half an hour before post time, she 
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might have seen amongst the letters ready- 
written on the table, one which bore precisely 
the same address as that she was holding in 
her hand. 

"Dr. Fenwick has just been in to say 
*good-bye' to me, Zelda," announced Lettiee 
three days later. " He is off to-morrow by 
the first train for a fortnight's holiday. Mer- 
cifully he does not insist on putting me into 
anybodyelse'shandSfhe says that old Pearson 
is quite up to looking after me alone. Who's- 
coming in at the gate?" she continued, ob- 
serving that Griselda's eyes and thoughts 
were directed out of the window. 

"I can't quite make out," was the answer. 
" Nobody for us, I think," but the expression 
in Griselda's face roused Lettice's suspicions. 

" Oh I you sad old story-teller," she said,, 
raising herself on her Bofa, in order to gain a 
view of the drive, " as if you couldn't see it 
was the telegram-boy. Now I insist on know- 
ing what the telegram is about." 

"Wait first, my dear, till you know who- 
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it's for," suggested Griselda, " there are other 
lodgers in the house, you know.'* 

" Yes, but listen, they are coming upstairs. 
No, it's not for us," as the footsteps stopped 
short of their door. " Zelda, it is for Pearson. 
Oh ! do you think it is from some old patient 
requiring her immediate services,*' and 
Lettice's face grew radiant at the bare pos* 
sibility of a release from her " keeper" as she 
styled Pearson. 

" She would have been in to us by thia 
time," said Griselda presently, "if there 
had been anythiug in the telegram to call for 
an immediate answer. I daresay its contents 
would in no way interest us," and therewith 
Griselda took up a book she was reading 
aloud to Lettice, and continued from the 
point where she had left off yesterday. 

It was a most interesting German novels 
and by the time the servant appeared with 
the afternoon tea-tray, Griselda had forgotten 
all about the telegram. 

Not so Lettice however. 
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looks, and how peculiarly red those clouda 
are/' 

" There's a storm coming up," remarked 
Lettice, and she sighed wearily. 

" Tired, darling ? " inquired Qriselda, 
kneeling down as was her wont beside her 
sister. 

" No, no, I was only thinking, you will say 
it was a silly thought, but I was thinking, 
Zelda, by the time this golden hair," and her 
hand rested lovingly on Griselda's head, " by 
the time this golden hair has turned into* 
silver, how many, many sunsets you will have 
watched, and I shall not have been there to 
see." 

** Don't darling," came from Griselda in a 
hoarse whisper. 

** Oh ! but nonsense, Zelda, if you or I 
were preparing to go away on a long journey, 
how much we should talk, shouldn't we ? 
Then why shouldn't we speak a little some- 
times about that other journey, you know^ 
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Ijrought down and built up within mortals' 
.sphere.'* 

" I tell you what, darling," said Griselda, 
'** when John and I are once married, you 
must come and live with us. That is, at 
least, till Hilary claims " — 

But Griselda broke off suddenly, it seemed 
iioo cruel to lure poor Lettice back from the 
brink of the grave, with the fancy-brightened 
picture, which was never likely to find its 
fulfilment. 

" Lettice, do you know it is growing very 
late ? " she added suddenly, ** its long past 
our dinner time," and she rang the bell. 
*' Why there's seven striking, and you ought 
to have had your dinner an hour ago. You'll 
be quite faint, Lettice. Mary ? " addressing 
the servant, who appeared at that moment, 
** are you going to give us any dinner to- 
night ? " 

" The missus had orders from upstairs, 
that the dinner was not to be till half-past 
seven this evening," was the reply. 
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your humble servant has been detained," 

I 

and upon this followed -a very graphic ac- 
count of various services she had been called 
upon to bestow on a case of sudden sickness, 
^* which had crossed her path, as it were, by 
the finger of Providence," during her after- 
noon's shopping in the town, and the details 
of which, being of a strictly clinical nature, 
our readers will thank us for sparing them. 

" Oh yes, nurse ! We quite understand 
that you've been very useful," broke in Gri- 
selda, when her patience was fairly ex- 
hausted, " and I have taken care of Miss 
Lettice in your absence. Now be good 
enough to go downstairs and see about the 
dinner. It must have been a mistake, but 
Mary said that you had ordered it at half- 
past seven to-night." 

" Oh ! the shameless, wicked liar," cried 
nurse, in righteous indignation. " To think 
that I should trifle with my patient's meal- 
times like that, and I a medical nuss." 

VOL. II. £ 
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things," Baid Lettioe. " Then sing me * The 
Two Pathways/ '' 

" That's sad enough, but there's a glimmer 
of hope at the end,*' said Griselda, sitting 
down at the piano, and presently filling the 
room with the soft, rich notes of her voice. 
Involuntarily the tears stole into Lettice's 
eyes as she lay with folded hands upon the 
£ofa, looking into the gleaming coals of the 
bright fire and listening to Griselda singing 
over the last verse of her song for a second 
time. 

'* Farewell, we both eball walk in night, 

I love yon thongh I part from yon ; 
Yon wonld not have me shnn the right 

Because the right is hard to do. 
Farewell in love, farewell in tears, 

Hard ways await onr lonely feet ; 
Bnt God, maybe, in after years. 

At last will let onr path"— 

But Griselda never finished the last line of 
her song, for at that juncture Lettioe uttered 
a cry of surprise, and Griselda, turning from 
the piano, perceived that, unheard by her, the 
door had been opened, and that the fire was 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHISPEBINO TONGUES CAN POISON T&UTH. 

Love with nnheard aooents all day long 

Sings to them like a hidden bird, 

Sweeter than e'er was seen or heard, 

Which from life's thick-leared tree 

Sings Badly, merrily. 

Thb Odb 07 Lin. 

Dtneyob Hall, which was distant some ten 
miles from Avonbay, was a massive and 
imposing rather than a picturesque building. 
It had been in the Dynevor family since the 
days of Henry IV., and there was a tradition 
which told how Madcap Harry had once 
dflown there for shelter on one of his wild 
escapades, and from the divers styles of 
architecture displayed in the many queer ad- 
ditions, which had evidently been the work 
of different hands at different intervals, it 
would seem as if each Dynevor all " adown 
their mighty line" had sought to leave his 
own special mark on the family dwelling- 
place. 
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introduced into the gardens, whilst the lakes 
which had been left to grow green with weeds 
and turbid with neglect were now taken in 
hand, and the swans which had been banished 
to a large pond at a distant corner of the 
park were now suddenly brought into notice, 
and restored to their former rights and dig- 
nity on the ornamental water in front of the 
Hall. 

Then people began to feel certain that a 
Lady Dynevor must be looming in the dis- 
tance, and lived in daily expectation of her 
advent. 

But when months went by and at length 
grew into years, and still no sign of the ex- 
pected bride was visible, the good folk by way 
of compensation for their disappointment 
formed innumerable theories on the matter, 
varying from the one which supposed Sir 
John to be a jilted lover to the more popular 
notion, which gave him a wife indeed, but 
confined her in a lunatic asylum. 

In the meantime, however, Sir John had 
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(made public, and thus Mrs. Kirkpatrioh was 
the only person outside the immediate family 
•circle who had been entrusted with the 
secret. 

But Sir John chafed under this constraint, 
and longed to proclaim his good fortune to 
the world, even though he were temporarily 
debarred from claiming Griselda as his wife. 

He was a tall, slightly-built man, with 
:keen, piercing dark eyes, and a mouth about 
which was so resolute an expression that 
more than one person who had failed to detect 
the fund of good-humour in his eyes had 
pronounced Sir John to be the very picture 
of a tyrant. Some even went so far as to 
add that they were not surprised that he 
found himself obliged to live alone, for he 
looked a sort of man who must have every- 
thing his own way. 

On the morning following Judith's unex- 
pected arrival at Avonbay, this very egotis- 
tical person was seated in his library reading 
the paper. His only sister, some years his 
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Have you been to the St. Aubyns' ? " he 
asked. 

" No, John, I have not, and for a very 
good reason. From what I can gather from 
Mrs. Arnold and others, there is some great 
disturbance there, and they are all at sixes 
and sevens, so I thought the best thing I 
could do was to keep myself out of the 
way. 

" Yes. It might have been more satisfac- 
tory, you know, if you had inquired into the 
truth of the reports at head-quarters," said 
Sir John very quietly — those who knew him 
best knew very well what that calm manner 
meant — ^*Hhe good folk of Avonbay never 
need more than a pair of available ears to en- 
courage them to the manufacture of any 
amount of fiction. Well, what do they 
say ? '' 

"You may be as satirical as you like^ 
John," answered Mrs. Norton, bristling up ; 
" but I don't think Mrs. Arnold or Miss For- 
tescue are likely people to spread false re-^ 
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consequences have been most direfuL 
Though I scarcely knew how to tear myself 
away from all my duties at home and in the- 
parish, I could no longer shrink from my 
clear duty, painful as it is, so I have come- 
down to replace Griselda, and to place every- 
thing on a more proper footing. But it is^ 
indeed a painful task, and one that calls for 
much faith and prayer.' " 

"The little Pharisee!" exclaimed Sir 
John, and now his eyes did look fierce. 
" There's one thing my Zelda can hold her 
own against that morsel of spiritual pride. 
Well, what next ? Pray did Mrs. Arnold 
believe one word of all that rubbish ? '' 

" I don t know," was the reply, " but that 
it was not all rubbish was very evident both 
to her and to me, and indeed to every im- 
partial person. And Mrs. Arnold told me 
that already this morning before luncheon 
Miss Trotter had called on some trifling 
excuse that she might report a similar meet- 
ing with Judith, who certainly seems to have- 
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Miss Rosalie SmitH also amongst the 
prophets?" 

"Don't be profane, John. Then,"^ con- 
tinued Mrs. Norton, " I went to call on Miss 
Fortescue. You know how fond she has 
always been of those girls, but to-day directly 
I mentioned their names, she pursed up her 
lips and said very druy, * that it was a great 
pity when young people would not be guided 
by older persons, and that if anything hap- 
pened'— and she laid great stress on the 
words — * if anything happened at Thurston, 
^s she feared would most surely be the case, 
it would not be for want of warning, for she 
had done her utmost in that respect.' No 
entreaties of mine," added Mrs. Norton, 
^* could induce her to explain herself, but 
really she made me feel so uncomfortable, 
that for your sake, John, I thought I would 
make one more effort to arrive at the 
truth." 

** To increase your stock of lies, yoa 
mean P " corrected Sir John. 
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" No doubt you would, my dear/' said Sir 
John, "for women dearly love fishing in 
troubled waters, and stirring up the dirty 
pools of slander and scandal. "Were I to see 
Griselda I might possibly ask the reason of 
Judith's arrival. As it is, however, both un- 
advisable and against her express wish for me 
to call on her whilst she is alone with her 
sister, I shall certainly not worry her by any 
questions through the post. If my Zelda 
is really in trouble she will let me know, and 
I am certainly not going to draw her atten- 
tion to the fact that half-a-dozen jealous 
women are competing with each other in 
circulating falsehoods about her. If you 
knew Avonbay politics quite as well as I do, 
Barbara, you would not be such a goose as to 
attach the slightest importance to what you 
have heard to-day. I assure you the sooner 
you forget all that backbiting rubbish the 
better for you." 

Nevertheless in his secret soul Sir John 
did feel greatly vexed. 

VOL. II. p 
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the particulars of the Avonbay Hospital in 
which she evidently meant to be trained, and 
in unfolding to Pearson her own elaborate 

ft 

schemes for establishing a village infirmary. 
It was quite evident that Lettice might be 
dead and buried for all that Judith would 
care, so long as she could lay down the law 
about her pet theories. 

"Nurse, are you going to bring Miss 
Lettice any food ? " inquired Griselda, start- 
ling the eager talkers by her sudden appear- 
ance in the door- way. " For some reason, 
you will remember, that dinner was counter- 
ordered to-day." < 

"To be sure, to be sure," replied Mrs. 
Pearson, bustling out of the door, whilst, 
without waiting to address a word to Judith, 
Griselda turned and went back to Lettice. 

It had been from no fixed purpose that she 
had alluded to the change in the dinner hour, 
but as she did so, it became very evident to 
her from the sharp look that passed between 
Judith and the nurse that it had not been 
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should prefer your telegraphing your move- 
ments to me instead of to the nurse. Our 
guests at Willowsden do not generally com- 
municate with Morrison." 

" No, dear, but that is scarcely a parallel 

x^ase. Here, you see, nurse is' the person in 

authority," repUed Judith, a little nervously. 

"Ah," thought Griselda to herself, " then 

my surmises on that subject were correct,* 

and she felt none the better disposed towards 

Judith in consequence. 

There was rather an awkward silence, then 
the younger sister said — 

" The carriage will be at the station to- 
morrow afternoon to meet the 5.40 train 
from here. Father thought you would 
prefer a rather late train, as it would give 
you more time for packing up." 

" Indeed ! " said Griselda, without relaxing 
a muscle of her face. 

" You know he*s quite in a fidget about 
you," went on Judith, "and I'm not sur- 
prised. You've had more than you could do, 
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**Tou do understand, Griselda, thiat you 
3»re to go home to-morrow." 

" I hear that you say so," was the reply, 
•* and I have no intention of entering on any 
discussion at present. Probably, as you 
consider yourself Pearson's visitor, she has 
arranged for your room. I am going to bed 
now. Good-night," and without waiting for 
any reply, Griselda vanished. 

But, as may be supposed, it was little sleep 
that fell to her share that night. It was all 
very well she knew to decline that evening to 
receive her orders from Judith, but the bare 
fact of the latter's presence convinced her 
that her doom was sealed, and that her 
removal from Lettice was almost a fait 
accompli. 

And there was no one in the place to whom 
Griselda could turn for advice. Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich was over the seas and Dr. Fen wick 
was also awav. As she remembered this, a 
sudden suspicion crossed her mind as to 
whether he had had any share in the con- 
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shall understand better how the land lies. 
Last night I was too angry to trust myself 
to begin any discussion with her, but I must 
do so now." 

"And you'll come back and tell me the 
result ?" begged Lettice. 

Grriselda promised, but it was with a very 
'downcast air that she returned — 

" Of course," she said, *' I shall hear by 
post from father to-morrow, and that may 
alter the case, but I fear, Lettice, there is no 
help for it, I fear I must go home to-morrow. 
Father has taken alarm about my health, and 
as Judith is crazy to get herself into this 
hospital as a lady probationer, it is con- 
venient to her to be interested in my welfare 
also. But I promise you, Lettie, that if I do 
go home, I won't stay there a day longer 
than I can help, and if only you write and 
say you are unhappy, you know father will 
send me down to you at once. I only wish 
Dr. Fenwick did not happen to be away just 
at this moment." 
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that to-morrow*s letter will bid you go home^ 
and I cannot, cannot spare you, Zelda," and 
Lettice's head sank on her sister's shoulder 
whilst she sobbed aloud. " It will be so- 
lonely, so lonely when you are gone, and 
there is nobody in the place who will under- 
stand, nobody to whom I can say any- 
thing." 

"You will have Mr. Byre," comforted 

« 

Griselda, " and Lettice, I did not tell you 
before Judith, but this afternoon I called at 
the Vicarage, and as the Vicar was out, Mrs. 
Eyre saw me, and she was so extremely kind 

« 

that I did not scruple to tell her how matters 
stood, and she promised me that her husband 
would look after you, and let me know at 
once if anything was wrong. So you will 
have a friend there, and perhaps after all, I 
may not be gone for long. Perhaps we are 
making a great fuss about nothing. Lettie 
dear, don't sob so, it will make you quite ill."^ 
" Now, Miss St. Aubyns, if you please ; it's 
time for my patient to be shut up for the 
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limited power of spending father's money, 
and tyrannizing over Lettice, into that 
woman's hands, of whose existence, even, I 
never knew till a fortnight ago. Then — when 
I had every reason to think well of her, which 
is certainly not so now — I should not have 
dreamt of confiding so far in her, and as it 
is, if you are too indolent and selfish to da 
your duty in this matter, I must leave it all 
in Lettice's hands. She can have the bills all 
brought to her, and settle herself with Mrs. 
Prigmore, and I am very grateful to you, 
Judith, for opening my eyes to Pearson's 
wishes on the subject." 

"You're very foolish, Griselda," wailed 
Judith in a reproachful, melancholy tone. 

But beyond a curt " good-night," Griselda- 
made no response. 

The next morning brought the dreaded 
letter, and in due time the hour struck, the 
bitterest hour in poor Lettice's little life, in 
■which she bade farewell to Griselda. 

Nobody could know how those sisters' 
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liearts were riven, as the one drove away 
from the house looking back till the last 
moment with streaming eyes at the little 
figure in an upper window, who stood mourn- 
fully there to catch the latest glimpse of the 
retreating carriage. 
f " You will be sure and telegraph for me, 

Pearson, if Miss Lettice is worse,*' had been 
II Oriselda's parting instructions, but the 

nurse's grim — 

"I shall do whatever the doctor thinks 
necessary," had not greatly reassured her. 

That day seemed a woefully long one to 
poor Lettice, who from the moment Griselda 
left her, seemed to be altogether in a new 
world. 

Directly after luncheon, both Pearson ani 
Judith went out Nonbusiness" the latter 
said, which meant a series of visits from 
Judith to former friends, winding up by a 
long inspection of the Infirmary, where she 
had given Pearson a "rendezvous." 

At first Lettice was not sorry to be rid of 
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lier uncongenial companions, yet as the sun 
went down and the short November twilight 
•deepened into darkness, and still no one came 
near her to stir her fire or bring her any tea, 
a feeling of indescribable loneliness over- 
came her, and great tears rolled slowly down 
her face, as she lay thinking of Griselda so 
far away from her now, and looking out 
sorrowfully at the bright stars, which in their 
turn have been called " the golden tears of 
Heaven." 
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flowers, sand pictures, and rainbow-hued 
vases, produce a most depressing effect upon 
the beholders — or how the one available table 
in the middle of the room completes the 
picture of discomfort, with its variegated 
cover drawn all awry and strewn at one end 
with writing implements, at the other with 
needlework or knitting, whilst possibly a 
stray hat or a forlorn and unmated glove 
fills np the centre. 

Now wherever Q-riselda St. Aubyns set 
foot, she seemed to exercise the faculty of 
producing freshness and brightness, if not 
actual beauty around her. With all her 
love of grace and prettiness, she was the soul 
of order, and to be forced to exist in an un- 
tidy room would have been positive suffering 
to her. Also and herein lay the very essence 
of Griselda's character, in whatever position 
she was, it was her one aim to secure the 
comfort and pleasure of her surroundings at 
whatever cost it might be to herself. Bather 
than allow Lettice to run the risk of heiusc 

YOL. IJ. G 
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sunshine of her life had been so summarily 
quenched by Griselda's departure. 

It was a cold, raw, November day, cheerless 
enough out of doors, and doubly so in the St. 
Aubyns' sitting-room. 

The floor was littered with newspaper 
shavings, for Judith had begun her morning's 
employment by cutting the paper patterns of 
pauper children's clothes, and having dis- 
tributed these unpromising Ic oking models on 
the various chairs in the room, she had now 
proceeded to paste some highly-coloured 
scripture prints upon squares of cardboard, 
which later on in the day were to be hung 
up by herself in one of the hospital wards. 
She had been out in the dripping rain that 
morning, and so by way of completing the 
cheerful aspect of the room, had disposed her 
damp waterproof cloak on a chair before 
the fire, thereby successfully shutting out 
all its warmth and brightness from the 
room. 

Even Lettice's little table, which it had 
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been Griselda's pride to keep sacred to her 
books and a few favourite flowers, bad been 
taken possession of by Judith, and was 
heaped with strips of calico, which were 
shortly to be converted into bandages, also for 
hospital use. 

" Oh ! it is a trial to live in such a room,** 
said Lettice, looking round. 
^•^Is it, dear?" asked Judith, blandly. 
** Ton mean it is such a trial to see so many 
good works going forward in which you can't 
join?" 

•• Such a trial to live with anyone as dirty 
and untidy as yourself," was the reply, ** and 
who so entirely sacrifices their friends* com- 
fort to the gratification of their own whims 
and fancies, as you do, Judith. Now just 
bestir yourself, and clear off some of the litter 
that you've made everywhere." 

" Don't, dear, you worry," answered Judith 
with aggravating serenity, " hush I I want to 
listen to something," and as the unmelodious 
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strains of a street-singer's voioe became 
audible, Judith paused in ber labours and 
listened attentively. 

** I do believe ! " she exclaimed, " it is the 
very woman to whom I spoke so earnestly 
yesterday, and who promised me that if I 
gave her a shilling, she would stay at home 
to-day and mend her children's clothes. Yes, 
it is the same ! " she continued wrathf uUy, 
and therewith she sprang to the window,. by 
ber sudden movement {upsetting the jar of 
paste, and leaving it to crawl in an opaque 
greyish line all across the tablecloth. 

" Oh, Judith ! see what you've done I " 
cried Lettice, but by this time the window 
had been thrown up, and Judith with her 
head thrust out was haranguing the offending 
minstrel in the street. 

A rush of raw cold air came into the room 
and set Lettice coughing, but beyond turning 
round to entreat her to be quiet if she could 
for a few minutes, so that she might hear the 
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counting the days till Griselda comes 
back." 

" Then you are expecting her to return 
soon ? " asked the doctor sharply. 

" I don't know about the ^ soon,' " was the 
dejected answer, "but I think father will 
let her come back again some time between 
this and Christmas. Don't you suppose he 
will ? " added Lettice anxiously, alarmed at 
the expression on the doctor's face. 

*' Oh yes ! no doubt he will," was the re- 
ply, and then the doctor proceeded to the 
business part of his visit. 

This over he left Lettice, promising that he 
would send Pearson at once to take away 
Judith's damp waterproof and restore order 
in the room. 

The truth was that the alarming change in 
Lettico's looks and manners since he had last 
«een her had so struck the doctor that it was 
with a very sharp rebuke to the nurse for not 
better ensuring her patient's comfort that Dr. 
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Fenwick began his interview with Pearson 
that day. 

" You really must not allow that sister to 
inflict such needless discomfort on her," was 
the concluding clause in the doctor's exhor- 
tation. 

But into Pearson's face stole an indescri- 
bably cunning look as she answered— 

" You leave me, doctor, to do what I think 
best. Maybe if this sister makes my patient 
so uncomfortable we shan't have the same 
piece of work to get rid of her as we had with 
the other, and you'll be good enough to re- 
member, doctor, the condition all along for 
this job was * sole charge.' " 

" You don't give me much chance of for- 
getting that, my good woman," said the 
doctor drily, taking his leave. 

" * My good woman,' " repeated Pearson, 
looking after him. " I'll * good woman ' you, 
sir, if you don't mind what you're about," 
and there was an ugly scowl on her face 
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which Dr. Fenwick's eyes had scarcely cared 
to see." 

Then she betook herself to the sitting- 
room and made short work of Judith's litter. 

" Oh nurse, that is a comfort ! " said Let- 
tice. " I do so hate an untidy room." 

" Ah ! your old nuss is good for something 
you see/' said Mrs. Pearson. " She's not 
going to let her little lady be sacrificed to any- 
one's whimsies. Is there anything more that 
I can do for you, my dearie ? " 

" No, thank you, nurse," said Lettioe, and 
as Pearson disappeared her patient muttered 
to herself, ** Sometimes that old thing does 
seem very devoted to me, and yet I feel such 
a repugnance to her." 

It seemed as if Judith St. Aubyns re- 
quired some time to recover from Dr. Fen- 
wick's rebuke, for more than two hours 
elapsed before Lettice saw her again. 

" I wonder if she'll be very cross," ejacu- 
lated the latter, as at length she heard her 
sister come indoors, and mournfully con- 
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trasted her feelings now with what they used 
to be in happier days, when she used to lie 
and listen for Griselda*s welcome step. 

When Judith entered the room, however, 
Lettice was agreeably surprised. Her face- 
was radiant, and her manner quite amiable 
as she apologised for her long absence. 

** Well, Judy, were you successful in hunt- 
ing down your street-singer ? " asked Let- 
tice, much cheered by her sister's unlooked- 
for good-humour. 

" Street-singer ! What do you mean ? '^ 
said Judith, evidently quite at a loss as to 
what Lettice could be referring to. " No^ 
I've been detained at the hospital, and then I 
-went round to church for the five o'clock 
evensong. Now I will go and take off my 
walking things, for I'm sure Fve kept you 
waiting for dinner." 

During all the rest of that evening Judith 
was so wonderfully obliging, putting on one^ 
side all her unsightly occupations of the 
morning, and so willing to play as many 
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sonatas to Lettice as she asked for, that the 
latter was carried off to bed maryelling what 
beneficent fairy could have wrought such an 
astounding reformation in Judith's disposi- 
tion. 

Could she have seen her action as soon as 
Judith found herself alone Lettice might have 
had a glimmer of the truth, for the instant 
that the nurse and her patient were safely 
bestowed in the next room Judith sprang up 
from the arm-chair where she had been re- 
clining for the last half- hour, and drawing a 
note from her pocket she knelt down by the 
table and spread her missive before her. 

" Oh ! I knew it was coming, I felt it would 
<5ome,'* she said, "from the very moment 
that I received his letter at Willowsden." 

And then in a soft undertone Judith read 
her precious note aloud, and the words of the 
Tery brief epistle ran as follows : — 

" Dear Miss St. Aubyjss, 
" You will, I trust, forgive me for troub- 
ling you, but might I ask you to fix some 
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hour to-morrow or the noxt day when I should 
find you at home ? 

" I would not detain you long, but my 
business is very urgent. Possibly you may 
guess something of its nature I 

** Believe me very faithfully yours, 

" Stephen Bgbbton." 

Over and over again Judith read the above,, 
and when at last she rose from her kneeling 
position at the table, all her theories on the- 
subject of hospital training and sick cookery, 
of pauper clothing and street singing, were 
banished from her mind, and the words that 
she hummed to herself, for a wonder, were 
certainly not those of a hymn — 

" Bj your tmth she shall be true, 
Eyer true as wives of jore. 
And her * yes ' onoe said to yon 
Shall be yes for erermore." 

So sang Judith, thinking gladly of the 
morrow. 
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" Is one more day so long to wait P " 

AOBT. BSOWNING. 



** Really it is too bad of Sarah to keep us 
waiting like this ! " 

And Miss Rosalie Smith, arrayed in a 
dazzling dress of pink and white, with a spray 
of roses in her hair and a circle of shining 
stones round her not very shapely neck, 
struck her fan on the drawing-room mantel- 
piece so violently that she very nearly broke it 
to atoms. 

"It's always the way with Sarah,** she 
went on. " She never can be in time like 
other people." 

" My dear, don't be so impatient," said 
Lady Smith, gently. "You must remember 
that you took Jones to dress you first, and 
Sarah had to wait in consequence." 

" I do think if I were Sarah's age I should 
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give up going out to parties," said Rosalie 
impatiently, but finding no notice taken of 
this remark, and determined to have the 
satisfaction of a word-duel with her mother, 
she continued, " or at any rate, if she will 
persist in going out, I do think that we 
ought each to have our own maid. In our 
position it is quite unheard of that we should 
Bhare a maid." 

"Ah, my dear," replied Lady Smith, 
smoothing out the folds of her amber-coloured 
satin as she spoke, " sometimes it seems very 
strange to me to hear you talking as you do 
of the luxuries and comforts which you 
* ought ' to have. It does not seem so very 
long ago to me since a certain day when your 
poor father came into our back parlour " — 
Hosalie winced as if in sharp pain — '' where 
I was sitting with Sally on my lap — that 
was years before you were born. Rosy — and 
the child was teething, and had given me no 
rest night or day, and your father said to me, 
I think I hear him still" — and the speaker's 
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voice grew soft and dreamy as it awoke those 
echoes of the far past — " * Martha/ he said^ 
* now that baby is getting older, suppose we 
take a second servant. People may call us 
extravagant, but I think we can afford it, and 
we ought to know our own affairs best.* Ah I 
how we reckoned and calculated what would 
be for the best, and how at last we settled 
that it would be wiser to wait another year. 
That was thirty years and more ago, and now 
we have nine servants, Bosie, and you are 
wanting a tenth ! Strange, strange, how 
times alter, but it's very true what your poor 
father used to say, the more people have the 
more they want." 

"Really, mamma, you were in such a 
different position then, that it seems very bad 
taste to my mind to rake up those vulgar old 
days," said Eosalie, upon whom the moral 
of the little incident was quite wasted. 
"However, as far as my wishes are con- 
cerned, I only hope that before many more 
months I may see Sarah in undisputed pes- 
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session of Jones, and myself enjoying my own 
maid — at Thornton I " 

" Yes, my darling, and you must remem- 
ber there has been Thornton to think of, and 
a great expense it has been," said Lady 
Smith. ** I can't do everything for you all 
round, and you know that was a tremendous 
yenture. The neighbourhood has been most 
generous, and certainly has contributed 
largely towards the expenses, but still, when 
j-ou grumble about not having more luxury 
at home, you must remember that it was en- 
tirely for your sake that I first thought of 
undertaking all that building," concluded 
this single-hearted Solomon of the present 
day. 

'^ Oh yes, mamma I of course I know all 
that," rejoined Rosalie, half-penitently, " but 
then you know both you and Sarah will very 
much enjoy coming out to see me at Thorn* 
ton, and hearing everyone talk of your 
daughter as a model vicar's wife.'* 

VOL. n. H 
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" Darling ! " exclaimed the fond mother^ 
glancing at her child with undisguised pride, 
** you are quite sure, Rosie, that he will be at 
Mrs. Arnold's to-night ? " 

** Oh yes I Why I met him this afternoon, 
and when I wanted to ask about the confir- 
mation, he begged me not to detain him then 
as he was in a hurry, and he said if I were 
going to be at Mrs. Arnold's to-night he 
should then have an opportunity of giving 
me all the information I wanted. Although 
he was in such a hurry, mamma, you should 
have seen the bright smile he gave me." 

At this moment the offending Sarah ap- 
peared, and after a short but severe admoni- 
tion from Eosalie on her tardiness — ^which 
she received in meek silence — the carriage 
was announced, and Lady Smith and her 
daughters drove off, the elder sister, as a 
matter of course, humbly occupying the back 
seat. 

But Rosalie need not have been in such a 
fever of impatience to start, for as it was the 
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Smiths were amongst the first arrivals— they 
were rather noted in that particular — and it 
eeemed a weary while to Rosalie before the 
door opened at last to admit the star of the 
evening, Mr. Egerton. 

The two drawing-rooms were densely 
<5rowded, for it was Mrs. Arnold's large 
annual musical party, and nearly all Avon- 
bay was there. Consequently the guests 
were pretty tightly packed, and no moving 
over to more favourable spots or surrepti- 
tious advances towards one particular point 
were feasible. 

Pinned in one corner of the room between 

^ ■ 

Oharlotte Monday on one side and a pompous 
old Colonel on the other, Rosalie found her- 
self like a caged butterfly, beating its wings 
vainly against the bars which a cruel fate had 
interposed between her and the attraction of 
the evening. 

If only Mrs. Arnold would come and ask 

her to sing — there were two songs of hers in 

Sk gorgeonsly embroidered case on the hall 
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table — that would at least bring her into 
notice, and at least Mr. Egerton would see 
where she was, but here, hidden up in this 
dark comer, how could he find her out ? 

And the evening was slipping, slipping 
away ; he had come so late, the very last of 
all the arrivals, and the carriages were 
ordered at eleven, and now it was already 
half-past ten. 

Oh I quintessence of agony ! The Colonel 
had interposed his broad back between her 
and the rest of the company, and had thus 
completely shut out Mr. Egerton from her 
vieW just as she had begun to think that he 
was taking a turn in her direction. 

Yes, though she could not see him, she 
could now hear his voice, with the peculiarly 
languid drawl which, if sometimes discarded 
in the transaction of daylight business, 
always came into use with redoubled force at 
evening parties. And now that voice was 
coming nearer and nearer. 

" He has found me out at last," whispered 
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Hosalie to herself, for now Mr. Egerton was 
requesting Colonel Melville to allow him to 
pass, and her excitement was becoming posi- 
tively painful, when oh! cruelest blow o£ 
all I she found herself passed by, and heard 
Mr. Egerton saying at her elbow — 

" Really, Miss Monday, you've hidden your* 
self so successfully that I despaired of find- 
ing you. I come with a petition firom Mrs. 
Arnold ; she wants to know if you will help 
us in our concert next week by taking the 
soprano part in some of our glees. Whea 
we used to sing them in our Philharmonic 
Club you constantly sang soprano I think ? *^ 

'* Oh no I not constantly," said Charlotte, 
** only once or twice, when Griselda St. 
Aubyns failed us. She was always our 
prima donna if you remember." 

*• If I remember I " thought Mr. Eg^ton 
-to himself, whilst aloud he said — 

** Yes, I recollect, but as she is not here, 
will you obUge us ? " 

Poor Charlotte played nervously with her 
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fan. She was not at all a correct nineteenth 
century young lady, and was actually old- 
fashioned enough to be wanting in complete 
self-assurance, and to be rather shy of per- 
forming in public. 

" Did you say the concert was not till next 
week ? *' she asked. 

" No, not till Thursday evening ; you 
would have plenty of time to practice.*' 

** Oh ! I was not thinking of that," replied 
Miss Monday, " but I thought that perhaps 
by then Miss St. Aubyns might be here again. 
I believe she has only gone away for a few 
days." 

It did not escape Rosalie, who was nar- 
rowly watching both speakers, that Mr. Eger- 
ton gave a little involuntary start. 

" Indeed you are mistaken. Miss Monday,'^ 
he said. " I hear that Miss St. Aubyns has 
gone home for a considerable time, for the 
winter at any rate," and the ring of satisfac- 
tion in his tone was balm to Rosalie's 
wounded spirit. 
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Surely no man desperately in love with 
Griselda would speak in such a tone of the 
probable prolongation of her absence. 

" What a pity ! " Charlotte was saying, in 
answer to Mr. Egerton's last remark, when 
Mrs. Arnold, making her way through the 
crowded room, joined the group. 

"Well, Mr. Bgerton, have you secured 
our soprano ? " she asked. 

" No indeed 1 " replied Charlotte. " I 
don't sing grandly enough even for such a 
mixed audience. Mrs. Arnold, do write and 
ask Griselda to come back for the concert. 
She is so kind in always helping others ; I 
am sure she would come." 

"Very well," said the hostess good- 
naturedly ; " I can but try." 
But Mr. Bgerton interfered. 
" Pray do nothing of the sort," he said. 
** Indeed " — and though he lowered his voice 
considerably, Rosalie, by dint of straining 
every nerve, caught each word — "indeed 
Mrs. Arnold, for reasons which I cannot ex- 
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plain just now, I should have grave objections 
to Miss St. Aubyns being asked to sing at 
the concert of which I am known to be the 
promoter. I must beg you not to take any 
measures to promote such a step." 

Both ladies looked at each other, but both 
concurred in saying — 

" Oh ! certainly not, since you do not wish 
it.*' 

And at that juncture Rosalie Smith, letting 
fall her fan very nearly at Mr. Bgerton*s feet, 
produced a not unwelcome interruption. 

" I think Miss Smith could help us in our 
diflSculty," said Mrs. Arnold, for the first 
time becoming aware of that young person's 
proximity, and Rosalie was nearly beside her- 
self with joy, when Mr. Bgerton, restoring 
her fan, said — 

" To be sure, you do sing soprano, I 
think ? " 

Amidst a great deal of nervous giggling, 
and repeated assurances that though she did 
sing soprano she should be horribly nervous, 
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.and though she was Signer Pergetti's 
favourite pupil she never had any confidence 
in herself, Miss Rosalie Smith was finally en- 
rolled amongst the perfornaers, and felt dizzy 
with delight at receiving Mr. Egerton's 
thanks. 

" I shall esteem it as a real favour," he- 
said. 

Then — possibly because the hostess's con- 
science smote her for having until then en- 
tirely neglected the Smiths — ^Mrs. Arnold 
pressed Rosalie to sing, and Lady Smith 
flushed crmson with pride, and meek Sarah 
rejoiced in her remote comer in the furthest 
drawing-room, as they beheld Mr. Egerton 
conducting Rosalie to the piano and there 
proceed to turn over her leaves. 

And although both he and Mrs. Arnold 
augured badly for the success of their con- 
cei t as they heard Rosalie pipe through the 
well-known little ditty of "What will the 
morrow bring ? " the fair songstress herself 
was more than satisfied with the result of her 
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performance when Mr. Egerton in his dreamy 
voice and manner — which was intended to 
produce an effect — ^remarked at the close of 
her song — 

" Ah I Miss Smith, you have been asking 
a question which I would fain hear answered, 
what will the morrow bring ? " 

" Oh 1 the evening was perfect, perfect ! ^^ 
cried Rosalie, unclasping the shining necklet 
before her glass, whilst mother and sister 
stood by admiringly. " If you had only heard 
the tone in which he thanked me for prevent- 
ing all chance of Griselda St. Aubyns' return 
to Avonbay, you could not for one moment 
have doubted the uature of his feelings 
towards Aer, and then if you could have 
heard the tone of his whispered, * Ah I Miss^ 
Smith, what will the morrow bring ? ' you 
could not have doubted what he felt towards 
me. Sarah, ring the bell for Jones, and just 
wind up my watch," added Rosalie in her 
tone of command, which she felt it was more 
than ever her right to assume towards her 
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sister, and then, as Sarah meekly withdrew, 
[Rosalie, far too excited to think of sleep, 
hummed over and over again the words of her 
song. 

" Did he expect me to give him an answer 
then and there ? " she said. " Dear me ! how 
very pretty Rosalie Egerton will sound L 
"What an improvement upon Smith ! Rosalie 
Smith ! How could I have borne that vulgar 
name so patiently ! '* 

Strange that Judith St. Aubyns should 
likewise lie down to rest that night murmur- 
ing— 

" What will to-morrow bring ? " 



CHAPTER VIIL 



•** SOON WAS MI DBBAM OP BLISS o'bROAST/ 

"But had I wist, before I kissed, 

That love bad been sae ill to win, 

Fd looked my heart in a oase of gowd. 

And pinned it with a siller pin.** 

Hathi. 



It often happens that when we find ourselves 
-either in reality or fancy on the threshold of 
some great crisis which we believe will in- 
fluence our whole life for weal or woe, the 
fear of some petty obstacle which may arise 
to impede our progress, or of some trifling 
danger which may threaten to interfere with 
our success, present themselves to out 
minds, and in one moment our whole sky, 
which promised so fair, is overshadowed by 
the presence of this one small cloud. 

So it was with Judith St. Aubyns in the 
very midst of her bright forecast for the 
morrow; one deep shadow suddenly glided 
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into the rose-coloured picture, and took the- 
form of Lettice, 

In plain Saxon, in arranging the morrow's 
interview with Mr. Egerton, Lettice would be^ 
dreadfully in the way. 

There was only one sitting-room at their 
disposal, and Lettice occupied it from an 
early hour in the morning until the evening, 
and so, if Judith wished to secure a private 
interview with Mr. Egerton — and of course 
this was imperative— she must make a 
** clean breast *' of the whole business to 
Lettice, and humbly request her to vacate 
the sitting-room for the time being. 

And this would have been her wisest 
course, for no one had a greater horror of 
being in the way than Lettice, but Judith 
always judged others by herself, and con- 
cluded consequently that were she to discover 
that her presence in a particular place at a 
particular hour were undesirable, she would 
therefore make a point of being there. Ac- 
cordingly, in Judith's opinion, the only 
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course to be pursued was to urge Lettice to 

drive out in the afternoon. 

True, she had not been allowed to venture 

out of doors since she had been moved to 

Thurston, but Judith doubted not that by a 

judicious reference to Griselda's want of 

judgment in always keeping Lettice shut 

up, she could work upon Pearson to fall 

into her plans, and thus take herself and 

» 

her patient most conveniently out of the 
way. 

With this arrangement in view, Judith's 
answer to Mr. Egerton*s note contained an 
appointment for three o'clock on the day 
mentioned. 

The morning was fortunately very bright, 
the rain and the wind of yesterday had sub- 
sided, and several invalid chairs were to be 
seen going up and down in the sunshine. 

•* Don't you think, Lettice, it would do you 
good to go out to-day ? " suggested Judith 
at twelve o'clock that morning. 

" I've given up having an opinion about 
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myself," was the answer. " I never do 
more than play the part of the first person in 
-the passive verb now.*' 

" Well, I think I shall suggest to nurse to 
order a carriage for you this afternoon," said 
Judith, ringing the bell. 

Lettice smiled grimly, but said never a 
word. 

"Oh, nurse!" began Judith, as that in- 
■dividual appeared, " don't you think it would 
be a good thing to take Miss Lettice for a 
drive this afternoon ? It seems such a pity 
that she should not enjoy some of this bright 
sunshine." 

** Hoity-toity," thought Pearson within 
lierself, " is she going to begin teaching me 
my duty?" and for a moment she debated 
in her own mind whether she would make 
-this the occasion for the pitched battle with 
Judith which she doubted not would sooner 
or later be an indispensable measure for rid- 
ding herself of her patient's sister. 

** You know, nurse, Dr. Fen wick is always 
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80 anxious for my sister to have as muck 
fresh air as possible," went on Judith. 

" Dr. Fenwick 1 Pshaw ! Don't Dr. Fen- 
wick me 1 ** cried Pearson indignantly, " as if 
I, a medical nuss, who have passed thirty 
years seven months and twenty-four days in 
a sick room don't know my duties by this 
time ! '' 

" Hush, my good woman ! " said Judith^ 
forgetting that she was not addressing one of 
lier yillagers at home, "you quite forget 
yourself. Lettice, if you would like to go 
out, I will send and order a carriage for you," 
and then she filled up the measure of old 
Pearson's wrath by adding quickly in Ger- 
man, " Say that you will go, if it is only to 
assert yourself." 

But before Lettice could make herself 
heard, Pearson, growing furious, burst out in 
her stentorian voice — 

" Hold your tongue, you chit of a child! 
Who are you to come here and interfere with 
what in no ways concerns you ? I'll tell you 
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what it is, miss ; I am sick of you and your 
liigh professions, and your care for the sick 
and your church-going *' — and here Pearson 
emitted a contemptuous snort — " for I'll tell 
you what you are, you're nothing but a heepo- 
crite, and a very deeplomartic one too, but 
them that could take in Nurse Pearson could 
be born without their mother." 

And with this refined simile the enraged 
woman flung herself out of the room. 

**Eeally, Lettice, even for your sake, I 
don't know how I can pass over such beha- 
viour," said Judith. 

" For my sake, Judy I" laughed Lettice, 
in spite of the deadly paleness which during 
the recent violent scene had overspread her 
face. " I think that is a good idea. No ; 
for the future I must beg you to refrain from 
interfering either with me or my nurse. First 
of all, you are not in the same position that 
Griselda occupied ; and secondly, if you were, 
you have not the tact which would be neces- 

VOL. II. I 
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8ary to make such interference of any 
avaU." 

" What nonsense you re talking I " re- 
torted Judith, all the more crossly that she 
felt herself what is commonly called " in the 
wrong box ;" " but I shall certainly insist on 
Pearson making an apology to me for having 
used such language in my presence.'* 

" Had you better not reflect whether, con- 
sidering your mode of introducing yourself 
here,** suggested Lettice, " she may not have 
some grounds for calling you * deeplo- 
martio?*" 
. Judith flushed scarlet. 

" Of course if you mean to support Pea^ 
son " — she began. 

" Not in the least," was the calm reply. " I 
was only thinking that * when thieves fall 
out ' — you know, I needn't quote the rest." 

Judith smiled a superior smile. 

" Ah well, little Lettice," she said, with a 
whole world of condescension in her tone, 
** perhaps before sunset you may have reason 
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to change your opinion about my conduct, 
^^hich I daresay now does seem rather incom- 
prehensible to you." 

And the luncheon tray appearing at that 
moment, no further reference was made to 
i>he late scene of discord. 

But although the drive was out of the 
question, Fate was kinder to Judith than she 
deserved. Tired with the morning's storm, 
Liettice declared herself unfit to see visitors 
i>hat afternoon, and Judith announcing that 
she meant to stay indoors, and did not intend 
to deny herself to callers, Lettice finally went 
to lie down in her bedroom, and thus Judith 
was left mistress of the field. 

And now, with the fateful hour so close at 
hand, all recollection of Pearson or Lettice 
vanished into thin air, and Judith stood 
before the mirror above the mantelpiece 
wholly absorbed in scrutinizing her features 
.and conning over the part she expected to 

play. 

j411 of a sudden she started. Surely some- 
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one had rung tlie front door bell. It would 
never do for her to be found before the 
mirror. 

In an instant Judith had darted into an 
arm-*ehair, and taking up the day's ptaper» 
buried her face in its pages. But at the end 
of five uneventful minutes she concluded 
that the alarm had been a false one. She 
looked at her watch. It was not quite three^ 
but Mr. Egerton was more Hkelj to be t^ 
little after than before his time. But when 
three had actually struck, Judith bethought 
her that she would refer once more to her 
note, to make sure that there had been na 
mistake regarding the day. She put her haod 
into the pocket of her dress, turned pale 
and then grew crimson, for the note was 
gone ! 

Forthwith she applied herself to turning 
out her pocket in search of a possible hole 
through which' it might have vanished, and 
whilst with flushed cheeks and trenabling 
fingers she was heart and soul in her iuTesti- 
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gation, the door opened unexpectedly, and 
the Rev. Stephen Egerton was announced 
before she had even heard his preliminary 
ring at the front door bell. 

^* I fear I am rather too punctual/' began 
her visitor, seeing Judith's embarra&sment ; 
but the latter had recovered herself suffi- 
-ciently to issue orders to the servant at the 
door that she would not be " at home '' to 
anyone else that afternoon. 

She had not spoken loudly, but yet to a 

pair of ears listening behind a half-opened 

door in the adjoining room, and sharpened by 

a keen thirst for revenge, those orders had 

been plainly heard, and no sooner had the 

servant Mary descended the stairs than the 

owner of the aforesaid pair of ears crept out 

with slippered feet, noiselessly closed the 

baize door at the end of the passage which 

communicated with the rest of the house^ 

and then, stealing back to the drawing-room 

door, applied first her eye and then her ear to 

tbe keyhole. 
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And what she saw was on this wise, 

Judith St. Aubyns and Stephen Egerton 
were standing together on the hearth-rug, the 
former flushed and trembling, the latter a 
little flushed too, but very eager. 

Judith's hand was still resting in Mr. 
Bgerton s, possibly because she had not with- 
drawn it from his grasp, and he had missed 
the right moment for dropping it when he 
could have done so as a matter of course. 

" Just as I thought from your note, my 
lady, which you were kind enough to drop in 
my way — a pretty case of love-making ! " 
muttered the old vixen at the keyhole, and 
then her sense of hearing was called into 
action. 

" Miss St. Aubyns," Mr. Egerton was say- 
ing, ** I believe, at least I may say I think, I 
understood from your note that you may 
have some idea of the nature of my busi- 
n&ss." 

Judith winced. ** Business*' was not 
quite the word she would have chosen, but 
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still Mr. Bgerton was evidently on the right 
path, and she bowed her head assentingly. 

" I mean," continued Mr. Egerton eageriy, 
"you — you are favourable to — to ray — 
dreams of happiness." 

A thousand times he had rehearsed what 
he would say on this occasion, and a thou* 
sand times he had passed in review a whole 
legion of appropriate quotations from every 
love poem within his reach, but now that he 
actually stood face to face with the stately 
Judith the very commonest phrase for ex- 
pressing his sentiments seemed to have played 
truant to his lips. 

** Forgive me, Mr. Egerton, but I am not 
quite sure that I do altogether understand 
you,*' replied Judith, with a very becoming 
assumption of maidenly reserve. 

** But — ^but I thought there was no doubt 
at all of your kind intentions," began Mr. 
liorerton. " I am sure in the old days at Bat* 
hurst Hill I never made any secret of my 
feelings. I only used to fear that in my 
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youthful ardour I did not — did not — did not 
sufficiently control my passionate feelings o{ 
love and admiration. Surely, surely, Miss 
Judith, though you were not very old then, 
you could not have failed to discover them." 

" No, perhaps I did not altogether," came 
from Judith with a faint smile, which was 
like a ray of sunshine in the darkness to Mr. 
Egerton, 

" And — and you will not tell me that my 
hopes are vain — you will not tell me that the 
great absorbing desire of my heart is never 
to be realised ? Miss Judith, pray keep me 
no longer in suspense — say * yes * or * no.' " 

But Judith had withdrawn her hand from 
Mr. Bgerton's clasp, and now, with one elbow^ 
on the mantelpiece and her forehead resting 
on her hand, was gazing down at the carpet, 
murmuring softly — 

" Oh ! please give me time ; I — I cannot 
answer all at once.*' 

Mr. Egerton's face fell visibly, and a firm, 
set look came into it. 
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" Don't deceive me," he said sharply ; 
** let me have the truth whatever it may be. 
If there be a rival in the question, tell me so 
;at once." 

" No, no, there is no rival," murmured 
.Judith, but still her head was bent down. 

" Then why this sudden change in your 
manner ? " he asked impatiently. " If there 
is no rival, no previous engagement, what 
impediment is there? — what is the cause of 
your present hesitation ? For Heaven s sake, 
Judith, have a little mercy on me, and put me 
out of my misery; I only ask whether you 
bid me hope or despair. I entreat you say 
* yes ' or * no.' " 

And thus adjured, Judith lifted her head 
and looking into Mr. Egerton's anxious face, 
w^hispered timidly — 

** Then I will say * yes * since you will have 
it so, and I vnll strive to be worthy of your 
love I '' 

What had she said, and what could he 
liave heard? thought the spy outside the 
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door, wto finding, after a while, that tlie con- 
versation was being conducted in too low a 
key to prove remunerative to an eaves- 
dropper, had returned to her first occupation 
of looking through the keyhole and to whom 
up till this moment the dumb show had been 
very fairly intelligible. 

Now, however, she was at a loss to in- 
terpret the actions of either party, for be- 
hold, when Judith as a meet accompaniment 
to her faint whisper of assent, extended ono^ 
limp hand to her interrogator, the ap- 
parently hitherto impassioned suitor sprang- 
several paces backwards, with an expression 
of the most unfeigned horror, overspreading- 
every feature. 

" I said * yes,' '* murmured Judith, feeling 
compelled by the unexpected turn whicH 
affairs had taken to repeat in a louder key 
the practical avowal of her love. 

Still Mr. Egerton was silent, still he re- 
mained at the same distance from Judith. 

The situation was growing intolerable^ 
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and yet no glimmer of the true state of the- 
case seemed to break upon Judith's mind— 

" Mr. Egerton, why do you look like that ? ^^ 

In after years, when by the light of memory, 
she reviewed that scene again, Judith 
thought that a schoolgirl, and none but a 
schoolgirl, could have struggled out from the^ 
horns of a dilemma by such a question. 

" There is a mistake," gasped Mr. Egerton, 
paused again, and with a visible effort he- 
added, "Miss Judith, it is your sister 
Griselda whom I wish to make my wife. It 
was with a view of asking your help in 
carrying my point, that I sought this inter- 
view with you here to-day." 

In a minute Judith also had recovered 
herself. 

Fully conscious of the awkward, indeed 
ludicrous position in which she found herself,, 
she was equally determined not to show that 
she was aware of it. 

"Then I can only assure you," and her 
Toice sounded firm and steady enough^ 
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^* then, Mr. Egerton, T can only assure you 
of my sincere condolences where you would 
liave looked vainly for my congratulations. 
My sister Griselda will never become your 
wife, her affections are already engaged." 

"Irrevocably engaged?" cried Mr. Eger- 
ton. " Oh 1 Miss Judith, have a little pity 
on me I " 

" Ton have had none on me,*' were the 
words that rose to Judith's lips, but she 
'drove them back, and all she answered was, 
** I am not at liberty to tell my sister's 
:secrets." 

Pearson, meanwhile faithful to her post, 
•observed that matters were evidently coming 
to a crisis, and at the same moment heard a 
visitor's voice at the front door, asking if 
Miss Judith St. Aubyns were at home. 

The servant, in obedience to instructions 
already received, was saying "no," when 
Pearson, her eyes glistening with spite, 
hastily pushed back the baize door, and 
leaning over the stairs, called out — 
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"Miss Judith St. Aubyns will be very 
happy to see the lady if she will walk up.'* 

Abd nothing loath, the lady did walk up, 
and just as poor Mr. Egerton, wringing his< 
hands in very real anguish, was imploring a 
few grains of comfort from Judith, who 
stood fltiff and motionless on the rug, *' like 
some cold spirit with a woman's face," Pear- 
son threw the door wide open, and with 
fiendish glee, announced— 

" Miss Trotter, if you please/' 



CHAPTER IX. 

^* * SUNSHINE OP SAINT EULALIB,' WAS SHE CALLED.** 

Wonld my Delia know if I lore, let her take 

My last thought at night, and the first when I wake. 

COWPSE. 

^^ I SAY 'tis for all the world as if the summer 
sunshine had come back again, though 'tis 
the middle of November." 

" Right you are, Mrs. Morrison ! " was the 
reply to the above ejaculation. 

" I say the very outside of the house has 
looked as if it had a smile on its face, and 
my old woman declares that the very sight 
of Miss Zelda has cured her rheumatiz. 'Tis 
good luck to be sure that I saved these here 
pears as I did, for Miss St. Aubyns was 
powerful fond of them, that she was, when 
she weren't no higher than that," and the 
old gardener, putting down his basket on 
the kitchen dresser, indicated with his hand 
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ran imaginary line of height, not much ex- 
ceeding three feet from the ground. 

** Oh 1 there's few in the world like her,'* 
resumed Morrison, " her dear mother was 
just such another; but them other young 
ladies, they each goes their own way. There 
was Miss Lucy, she'd come into your kitchen, 
fihe would, as if she were too grand a lady 
to look at your humble servant, so put up 
was she, when her mamma died, and she got 
the hands of the keys, and then Miss Lettice, 
poor little Miss Lettice, she's got no more 
idea of housekeeping, no more than a butter- 
fly. There, I shall never forget when she 
and Mr. Miles was left here alone, and she 
was to order dinner. There she was, having 
high romps with Master Miles in the library, 
-and it wasn't till hard on twelve o'clock that 
they came running out into the kitchen, 
* Morrison, we want to have nothing but 
oysters for dinner to-day, oysters and 
Asparagus, and strawberry cream.' 

"Bless their dear hearts, there wasn't 
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nothing but strawberries in season then, for 
'twas the middle of July. How I did laugh 
to be sure ; but there, though another time- 
she did give orders that I was to roast a 
turbot for a change, and boil a woodcock, it's 
all fun and spirits with her. She's not one^ 
to vex anybody like that Miss Judith, what 
with her sermons about fast days and her 
messing over sick cookery, and her gospels 
about wasting food, and her haughty 
speeches, she's a'most fit to drive you mad. 

" Such a difference from Miss St. Aubyns^ 
there, she do look like a queen, when she 
comes into the kitchen and gives her orders 
so plain and pleasant like, and for all she's 
so young there's so much sense in all she 
says. Ah ! as I tell the girls, they won't 
get another such mistress as Miss St. Aubyns 
in a hurry, though she may be a bit stricter 
than most." 

And this was true, Griselda was an ex- 
tremely strict mistress, and it was an under- 
stood thing in the Willowsden household that 
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Miss St. Aubyns' orders, once issued, be- 
came law. 

Yet when she went away, even on a short 
absence, it was with genuine grief that the 
whole household mourned her going from 
them, and when she returned, declared with 
one voice that summer had come back again, 
even although in the clear, cold starlight, 
November's frosty finger was writing news 
of the coming winter in mystic characters 
upon the window panes. And if she had 
been welcome to the domestic share of the 
household, Griselda had been doubly so to 
her father. 

" My darling, I do believe the very sound 
of your voice will make me young again," 
Colonel St. Aubyns had said, and as Morrison 
remarked, " it did one's very heart good to* 
see how the poor old gentleman cheered up 
at the sight of his favourite child,** and there 
was no doubt that he did seem to begin to 
mend as soon as Griselda had taken him ia 
hand. 

VOL. !!• K 
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She certainly devoted herself wholly and 
entirely to the business of promoting his 
happiness and comfort. 

'^ I do believe I shall be in the hunting 
field yet," he said one morning. 

Griselda merely answered that November 
was not usually considered the best time in 
the year to begin going out of doors after 
having been shut up all the summer, but she 
did not attempt to offer any more determined 
resistance. Something told her all too plainly 
that there would be no more hunting for her 
father. She was greatly shocked at the 
change in him, and sore as her heart was at 
the thought of poor Lettice's loneliness, she 
could not but rejoice that she had returned, 
if only for a short time, to her father. 

He had evidently been so grievously 
neglected by Judith. 

Morrison was open-mouthed on the sub- 
ject of the latter s undutiful conduct, and it 
was no hard matter to believe her state- 
ments. 
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Then, besides there was so much in the 
way of family concerns that the Colonel 
wanted to talk over with Griselda. 

Somehow — ^perhaps because in his degree, 
he had smarted under Lucy's tyranny 
and Adam's overbearing selfishness, and had 
suflFered many things from Judith's egotistical 
eccentricity — there had sprung up between 
their father and the " triple alliance," a kind 
of freemasonry, and it was quite an under- 
stood thing that they constituted an allied 
force against the enemy, never guessed at, 
however, by the latter party. 

And now intermingled with discussiQijis 
upon Adam's approaching marriage, the 
Oolonel was never tired of giving Griselda 
descriptions of Judith's behaviour. How on 
one occasion when he had begged her to 
come and read aloud to him, she had only 
•done so on condition that he must be content 
to hear the continuation of what she Was 
reading to herself, which proving to be a 
<)ommentary on the exhortation in the com- 
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mination service, poor Colonel St. Aubyns 
■ tad straightway declined. 

"You know, my dear," he wound up 
almost apologetically, " a long wet day in 
June, with a violent attack of gout indoors, 
and thanks to the steady downpour of rain^ 
all one's best hay crops rotting out-of-doors,, 
were in themselves enough to prevent any 
man from feeling recklessly jubilant, but to 
have such an Ash Wednesday flavour added 
over and above was a little too much. And 
then to have that slip of a girl preaching to 
me about the blessings of sickness was really 
more than I could stand sometimes, Zelda." 

" I should think so," was the indignant 
rejoinder. "Why didn't you snub her^ 
father?" 

= " I'm afraid I did sometimes. One day I 
completely silenced her by remarking * that 
though the patience of Job was proverbial, 
we do not find him blamed for reprehending 
and with a considerable degree of verbal 
asperity, those ill-natured neighbours of his- 
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who visited his dunghill to read him moral, 
political and economical lectures on hid 
misery.' I told her," added the Colonel, 
^* that it was a quotation from an old Father — 
who, I believe, was Burke — ^but it did just as 
well for Miss Judith." 

" I can't think," thought Griselda, sadly, to 
herself, "how Judith could have been so 
neglectful of father," for he was so touch- 
ingly grateful for the smallest services, and so 
rarely impatient. 

" Zelda," he said one afternoon, " I am 
thinking that you must find it very dull 
staying in doors so much with me." 

" Nonsense, father, it'9 very dull out of 
doors alone," was the answer. 

** Yes, but how would it be, if you wrote 
and asked Dynevor to come and stay here ? " 
suggested 'the Colonel. 

So suddenly bright did Griselda's eyes 
become that, half mournfully, her father 
added-r- 

" Zelda^ I'm a selfish old man to stand so 
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long between you and Dynevor. Johnson 
says, * Every man's a rascal when he's sick/ 
and perhaps, my child, you may not have to 
bear with the rascal much longer, and when 
he dies he will leave a blessing at any rate 
behind him for his little comforter." 

" Be quiet, father," cried Griselda, ** you 
shall not talk like that, you dear old darling," 
and she passed her hand lovingly over hi» 
grey hair, whilst the tears gathered in her 
eyes. " Now to punish you," she went on, 
trying to convert a sob into a laugh, "I 
shall draw down your blinds, and send you 
to sleep, whilst I go and write to Lettice.'* 

And so she left him. Colonel St. Aubyns 
looking after her, and murmuring — 

" The flower of my flock, the only one 
really like my Juliet.'* 

" How I wish," wrote Q-riselda to Lettice, 
"that witches and broomsticks were still 
extant, and that a benevolent witch would 
lend me one of her steeds to make a 
daily pilgrimage to Avonbay and its out- 
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skirts. I would begin with Thurston — ^I 
might even take a peep at Miles at Oxford — 
and T would wind up with Djnevor Hall." 

If at the time she was writing Griseliia's 
wish had been gratified, and she had looked 
into the library at Dynevor, she would have 
seen Sir John busily writing, but for a wonder 
the letter he was penning was not for her. 

" Poor little thing, I know she will send 
me a favourable answer if she can," Sir John 
was saying to himself, as he folded and 
sealed a note, and then addressed it to Lettice 
St. Aubyns, little dreaming how heavily that 
small missive was destined to weigh in the 
balance of Lettice' s fate. 

Just as some hours later the bearer of the 
note rode up to the door at Thurston, Mr. 
Egerton rushed out, pale as a ghost and half 
distracted with the blow that had been so 
recently dealt him. Never till now did he 
fully realize what a high price he had put on 
himself, how confident he had been that he 
could never be denied anything for which he 
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asked, from an embroidered stole upwards to 
the affections of the most charming maiden 
in the South of England. 

At first he was wild with despair, but by- 
degrees his feelings grew calmer. His self- 
love, cruelly wounded as it had been, began ta 
reassert its power, and by the time he had 
reached his house, Mr. Bgerton remembered — 
and there was balm in the recollection — that 
Judith St. Aubyns had evidently been 
desperately in love with him herself, and had 
been bitterly disappointed by the confession 
of his love for Griselda. 

Under these circumstances was her testi* 
mony concerning Griselda likely to be per- 
fectly trustworthy ? Would it be the first 
time in the annals of womanhood that 
jealousy mingling with feelings of amour 
chagrini had called in prevarication — if not 
actual untruth — to its aid ? 

No, he was not bound to believe all she 
had said, and after all, what had she said ? 
Nothing definite. She had only spoken in 
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Tiints, and when entreated to give a down- 
right answer, had refused to betray her 
sister's secrets. 

No, Mr. Egerton would ignore all that he 
had heard that day, and peradventure he 
might yet win the prize for which his heart 
jearned so intensely. So he said to himself 
as he stood looking out at the starlit sky and 
thinking regretfully of that other night many 
months ago now, when he had stood at that 
same window to watch what, to him, was a 
far brighter star than any of those shining 
planets overhead, the light of her lamp in the 
4ipper window at Ulverstone. 

But so elastic are the spirits of the young, 
fio prone in youth to lend an ear to whatever 
flattering tale. Hope may sing to them, that 
•only a few hours later when Mr. Egerton laid 
Jbis head on his pillow, he murmured — 

** No, I will not despair, why should I ? 
I will only wait till I am Vicar of Thornton, 
.and then — and then — I don t believe she will 
refuse me, let Judith hint what she will." 



CHAPTER X. 

" ! WHAT MEN DAJftE DO." 

My thread is small, mj thread is fine. 

But she must be a stronger than thee, 
Who oan break this thread of mine. 

SOUTHET. 

If it be an invariable rule that "a heavy^ 
heart bears but a humble tongue,'* Judith St^ 
Aubyns' heart was certainly not a heavy ona 
to judge from the sounds which reached 
Lettice in her room, soon after Mr. Bgerton's* 
departure from the house. 

To Lettice, who — as it often happened! 
after a bad night — had been sleeping in the 
darkened bedroom, the loud strife of tongues 
which met her ear on awakening, were at 
first utterly bewildering and unintelligible,, 
but as by degrees she distinguished Judith's- 
shrill tones alternating with Pearson's rasp- 
ing voice, and both clearly indicative of much 
wrath, Lettice struggled to her feet and. 
decided that with such a noise going on, their 
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characters in the eyes of their fellow lodgers 
were at stake, and it was therefore high time 
to interfere. 

*' I don't want to hear any more of your 
impertinent speeches," Judith was saying ta 
the woman, whom but a very few days back 
she had pronounced to be such a perfect 
sample of her kind. 

" There must be an end to all this noise," 
began Lettice in the doorway, " it is perfectly 
disgraceful. Nurse, will you help me back to 
my room," she added, as one glance at the 
two angry faces before her convinced her 
that the only chance of peace lay in separating 
the contending parties. 

** I am very glad you have come, Lettice," 
began Judith, trying to be dignified. 

** Tm just about pleased that you should 
see it all for yourself ," began Pearson at the- 
same moment, and then followed an avalanche 
of indignant charges on one side and furious 
retorts on the other, during which Lettice- 
promptly closed the door. 
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" Miss St. Aubyns, Fm an honest woman," 
roared Pearson in Lettice*s ears, " and Tve 
never told a lie in my life, never, and never 
shall," she continued, raising one huge arm 
heavenwards, " never till I stand before the 
great White Throne yonder, and I'm not 
going to begin blackening my soul for any- 
body, least of all for anyone who makes such 
high professions as her," and she pointed 
contemptuously in Judith's direction, " and 
all the time is so full of deceit and prevari- 
cation. Oh ! I'm heart sorry for you, my 
•dear, to have such a sister. I know what she 
is. I knew fine why she wanted to drive you 
out of doors this afternoon ; it was just her 
<d^^plomacy because she was formaking a clean 
sweep of us all, so that she might entertain 
her young man alone. Oh ! I knew it all fine, 
but then, as I told you this morning, them 
that thinks to take in Nurse Pearson can be 
bom without their mother," and as if ex- 
hausted by her own eloquence, Pearson did 
:at last come to a full stop. 
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after she had left, I called Mary to account 
for having disobeyed my orders, I was then 
told that Mrs. Pearson had seen fit to inter- 
fere in the matter, and when I found fault 
with the latter for her impertinence in doing 
£0, she had the further insolence to accuse 
me of wishing to tell an untruth." 

"And if it isn't a downright lie to say 
you're not at home, when you are at home, 
I'd like to know what the meaning of the 
word lie may be," said Pearson. 

" The fact is, Lettice," said Judith, whose 
first attempt at being dignified was utterly 
lost now in her anger, " Pearson is such a 
savage, such a barbarian, that she does not 
understand the terms we use in polite 
fiociety." 

It was exactly what the woman looked, 
thought Lettice, a perfect savage, as she 
stood there with her bloated, crimson face, 
her ragged, yellow-grey curls all in disorder, 
a huge comb stuck all awry in her hair. 
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ivildly gesticulating with her monstrous red 
hands, but still Lettice did wonder that 
Judith should descend to such personalities. 

" A savage, a barbarian I " yelled Pearson, 
'** then it was a great pity you should have 
been in such a hurry to make friends with the 
barbarian, and write so many letters behind 
jour own sisters' backs." 

"Silence!" cried Judith. "How dare 
you, Pearson? when you know quite well 
that if I chose I could tell " — 
But here Lettice broke in. 
"If you please, Judith, we will have no 
mutual recriminations of this kind. Now I 
must beg you to be good enough to leave the 
room. I insist on an end to this most dis- 
graceful scene." 

Possibly Judith was beginning to feel that 
the ground was growing unsafe beneath her 
ieet, for, greatly to Lettice' s relief, she 
turned and left the room forthwith, only 
looking back at the door to say — 
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"I desire that you will not attempt to* 
address me again, Pearson, until you come 
to offer an apology/^ 

" Now, nurse," began Lettice, " I'm not 
going to defend my sister, because if she,, 
who ought to know better, could not keep^ 
her own temper, it was not to be expected 
that you would, but for the future you musfc 
be good enough to understand that when 
either she or I give orders that we are not afc 
home, we mean them to be obeyed. It is^ 
only because you are ignorant in the ways 
of society, that you object to the use of that 
formula.** 

" I ignorant in the ways of society ! *'' 
shrieked Pearson; "I not know what the- 
laws of hetiquette are ! I, who was the 
favorite nuss of the Duchess of Longland, 
and who was like a sister to the Countess of 
Nonsuch, I ignorant ! There, bless yer,. 
Miss St. Aubyns, I have been a deal nearer 
the highest in the land than you've ever been,, 
ril undertake to say." 
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"Yes, no doubt, the Queen's scullions 
could probably say the same," was the calm 
rejoinder, " but I should value that scullion's 
opinion upon the matter in hand quite as 
much as I do yours. Now I should be glad 
if you would fetch my writing-case from the 
next room, and then I wish to be left alone 
after all this noise and commotion/' 

Without a word Pearson obeyed, and be- 
yond flinging down the writing case with all 
her might upon Lettice's little table, evinced 
no further sign of ill-temper. 

" Well, after all," thought her patient, 
** she has taken my rebuke better than I ex- 
pected." 

Pearson meanwhile, outside the door, was 
muttering— 

" Oh ! yes, I ignorant I I no better 
than a scullion 1 very well, my dearie, we'll 
remember all that by-and-bye, at a more 
convenient season, as the Scriptures has it." 

And now by way of consolation for all she 
had gone through, Lettice wrote a graphic 

VOL. IT. L 
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account of her surroundings to Griselda, 
winding up with an entreaty to her to come 
back again as soon as possible. 

'^ I really don't think I can stand it much 
longer," she wrote, " and the bills are getting 
80 heavy because Judith will deny herself 
nothing, and Pearson, to spite me for not 
being first in command, takes a grim 
pleasure in seeing me overcharged for every- 
thing.*' 

She had just finished her letter when 
Pearson entered with Sir John's ijote in her 
hand, which, coming as it did, just before the 
storm, had been suffered to lie unnoticed on 
the ball table. 

After reading that note Lettice lay wrapt 
in thought for some moments. Then, with a 
sudden effort, she took up her own closely 
written letter, crossed over the room, and 
threw it on the top of the fire. Leaning 
against the mantelpiece, she watched the 
sheets of paper burning, then when nothing 
remained but a few scraps of tinder, Lettice 
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returned to her sofa and replaced the thickly 
written letter to Griselda by a much- shorter 
one, saying very little about herself, but try- 
ing to amuse her — somewhat at Judith's ex- 
pense — by telling her of Mr. Egerton's visit 
to Judith, which had evidently been so 
seriously disturbed by Miss Trotter's en- 
trance. 

" That will make Zelda laugh at any rate," 
thought Lettice, and then she enclosed a few 
lines to her father, which conveyed a hint 
that an invitation to Willowsden would be 
very welcome to Sir John. 

Then Lettice lay smiling to herself, only 
thinking at that moment of the pleasure 
which a visit from John would give poor 
much-enduring Zelda, and for the time quite 
forgetting the disagreeables of her own sur- 
roundings. 

But the entrance of Judith cut short her 
reflections. 

" Lettice, I hope you will insist on thafc 
woman apologising to me/' she said. 
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" I shall do nothing of the sort, my dear 
Judith/' was the reply; **From the very 
first you placed yourself in a false position 
with Pearson, and now if she holds you a» 
cheaply as she evidently does, you have no 
one to thank for it but yourself. I have not 
the smallest pity for you. If you are wise 
you will make no further allusion to what 
has passed, and for the future I must request 
you to refrain from any step which may bring^ 
you into such undignified collision with Pear- 
son again. You literally * bethumped ' each^ 
other with words, and I can assure you it 
was most disgraceful to a by-stander." 

Although she dissented at first, in the end 
Judith was glad enough to follow LetticeV 
advice and pass over what had happened ia 
silence. On her side Pearson made no further 
allusion to the quarrel, and a sort of armistice- 
was established between them. 

But as Lettice remarked a few days later 
to Dr. Fenwick, " Diplomatic relations were- 
strained to their utmost on either side, and 
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.^he was constantly reminded of that apt 
French saying, comparing a patched-up 
friendship to a mended cord, * Quand mSme, 
on sent tonjours le noeud/ " 

Neither did the peace last long. 

About ten days later came another terrifiq 
•engagement. This time the casus belli- 
was a bottle of whisky, which Judith had 
purchased over night to carry to a sick man 
on the next day, and which was found on the 
following morning smashed to atoms on the 
drawing-room floor, and a large wet patch on 
the carpet. 

The servant declared that she had found it 
130 on entering the room, the first thing in 
the morning, and Mrs. Prigmore, who had 
followed close upon her, confirmed the state- 
ment. 

The sisters had left the room together on . 
the previous night, and then both wer^ 
oqually certain that the bottle was standing 
whole and full on the top of the little cabinet, 
for Lettice had remonstrated with Judith on 
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introducing such an unsightly feature into* 
the sitting-room. No one therefore had been 
into the room again but Pearson, and it 
was against Pearson that Judith made no- 
secret of directing her suspicions. She felt 
qtiite certain that the woman had done it to 
spite her, and when Pearson's defence that a 
cat had done the mischief in the night, fell 
through.from the fact that Mrs. Prigmore in- 
dignantly denied the existence of a cat in her 
hause at all, then Judith openly accused Pear* 
son of being the offender. 

A furious war of words ensued, which 
ended in Judith's departure before sunset. 

** Fm very sorry to leave you, Lettice,'*^ 
she said at parting, ^* but really I can remain 
here no longer." 

" No, indeed, nor should I desire it,*' said 
Lettice, " you ve made nothing but mischief 
ever since you've been down here. You can 
toll Zelda I shall write to her by post to- 
night" 

** Oh I I'm not going to Willowsden," re» 
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plied Judith. " Dear me, no, I came away 
for a good long holiday, and I mean to take 
it. IVe just sent a telegram to Aunt Clara 
in Eaton Square, to say I'm coming up to at- 
tend the ambulance classes at the Alexandra 
Committee Rooms. I'm always welcome in 
Eaton Square, I know. Good-bye, my dear, 
I wish you joy of your attendant," and with 
these words Judith St. Aubyns turned her 
back upon Thurston. 

Her going to London was a dreadful blow 
to poor Lettice, but as she lay reviewing the 
case, it suddenly struck her that after all her 
father could easily recall Judith to Willows* 
den, and that now as Sir John's visit had 
jast come to an end, there would not be much 
selfishness in writing to implore Griselda to 
oome back. Had not Zelda made her promise 
to send for her, and did she not feel as if 
she needed her very sorely now ? 

For if Lettice had disliked and distrusted 
Pearson before, since the affair of this 
ivhisky bottle, her suspicions were doubly 
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roused. For there had been one feature in 
the whole business, which though it had en- 
tirely escaped Judith's notice, had struck 
Lettice as the most important in the whole 
transaction. 

Although the bottle was broken, and 
although its fragments did lie in the centre 
of a huge, damp patch, not the very slightest 
aroma of whisky had attached itself to the 
carpet, although Lettice had taken the trouble 
to bring her small nose into very close prox- 
imity with the patch in question, which was 
still moist and saturated with some kind of 
fluid. 

Now to Lettice, who so often for the next 
few hours after awakening from a fainting 
fit, had been sickened by the odour of brandy 
or any other spirit, which some well-meaning 
and awkward friend had managed to spill 
over her garments, the absence of all 
alcoholic aroma appeared very remarkable, 
and though she carefully abstained from 
drawing Judith's attention to this detail, she 
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iBade a point of mentioning it to Dr. Fen- 
'wick. 

But in plain parlance he " shut her up '* 
►completely. 

" Mrs. Pearson has been a total abstainer 
for years, it is exactly in her unfailing 
sobriety that her chief charm lay. By all 
means put any such notions out of your 
head, Miss Lettice," wound up the doctor, 
^^ I assure you I have known her for years, 
and in that respect, as well as in many 
others, she is a model nurse, a perfect saint 
in fact." 

" Possibly, but the grey-haired saint may 
fail at last," replied Lettice, by no means 
convinced of her error. 

" Well, ril tell you one thing," said Dr. 
Fenwick, " she's the only woman in Avonbay 
in whose hands I should dream of leaving 
you alone. But in Mrs. Pearson's hands I 
know you are as safe as if you were sur- 
rounded by all your friends." 

Possibly," quoth Lettice for the second 
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time, " but I prefer not making the experi- 
ment. I shall write at once to Griselda to- 
beg her to come back. I know father will 
spare her to me." 

There was a moment's silence, then Dr. 
Fen wick said, and the tone of his voice 
sounded strange to his patient's ears — 

" Miss Lettice, you will not send for your- 
sister, I forbid it entirely." 

" You forbid it 1 " cried Lettice. "What 
do you mean ? " 

" I mean," said the doctor, speaking low,, 
but dwelling emphatically upon each word, 
" I mean that if you wish to kill your sister 
outright you will send for her to be with you 
in your present state of health. To anyone- 
as naturally predisposed to consumption as 
Griselda is, the constant contact with an ia- 
valid in your condition is more than enough 
to produce a corresponding one in your- 
sister's state of health. Now I have told you 
the truth you can act as you think best." 

They were cruel words, cruelly spaken,.- 
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and Dr. Fenwick, hating himself for having^ 
uttered them, sought some poor consolation 
by indulging in his usual sarcasm towards 
Pearson. 

" Well, now youVe got it all your own 
way," he said, ** I advise you to make hay 
whilst the sun shines ; but mark my words,, 
make hay with discretion, for your patient is- 
no fool, you won't catch her napping." 



CHAPTER XL 

f ■ 

"WB SANG OUB SONGS TOGETHER." 

Tax not bo bad a voice 
To Blander music any more than once. 

Much Ado About Nothing, 

"** YoTJ may sob as much as you like, Rosalie, 
but you may believe me that it is the only 
proper course to adopt. Is the note ready, 
Jiady Smith ? " 

It was just a week after Mrs. Arnold's 
musical party, and the concert — ^Mr. Eger- 
ton's concert as it was called, the proceeds 
thereof being intended for the benefit of a 
guild of his forming — was to take place on 
the following Thursday. 

Of course after what had passed at Mrs. 
Arnold's Rosalie was justified in considering 
lierself the prima donna elect of the evening, 
and not a second had she lost on the follow- 
ing day in circulating the fact far and wide 
amongst her acquaintances. 

But her first care had been to persuade her 
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mother to write a note to Mr. Bgerton in- 
viting him to dinner on the veiy evening after 
the musical party, in order that Rosalie- 
might lose no time in learning what was ex- 
pected of her. 

The note was most graciously worded, and 
lest Mr. Bgerton should find a way of escape 
Lady Smith had beeu careful to add an en- 
treaty to the effect that if he were engaged 
for the evening named he would kindly fix 
any other time. Luncheon or dinner any 
other day would suit equally well. 

Now seeing that this note reached Mr. 
Bgerton on the morning of his famous inter- 
view with Judith, our readers will find less 
difficulty than did Lady Smith in understand- 
ing how the invitation came to slip Mr.. 
Egerton's memory altogether, and so as day 
by day went by bringing no response from 
him, the Ravenscliff household first simmered 
and then boiled over with rage against Mr. 
Bgerton, he being all the while in the most 
blissful innocence of his crime. 
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" Only don't say anything about it to Miss 
Trotter," Rosalie had implored. " She pre- 
tends to be very much interested in me, but 
of course it is only because that gives her 
scope for patronizing us and making herself 
of importance, and I am quite certain she 
gloeita over any little scheme of ours falling 
through which she has not planned herself.** 

Lady Smith meekly promised that she 
would not tell Miss Trotter, and a severe 
cold chancing to keep the latter indoors for 
the next few days after her visit to Thurston, 
her ladyship's powers of silence were not put 
to the test. 

When, however, on the Tuesday morning 
of which we write. Miss Trotter was suffi- 
ciently recovered to carry her thrilling 
description of the interrupted tete-a-tete 
between Judith and Mr. Egerton to Eavens- 
clifif, then Lady Smith could forbear no 
longer, and regardless of Rosalie's dumb 
signs, poured out her whole tale of grief. 
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And it had been upon hearing this that 
Miss Trotter had advised, nay insisted, on a 
note being then and there written to Mr. 
Bgerton to inform him that, it having been 
apparently impossible for him to comply with 
their request, and call at RavensclifE to dis- 
cuss the business of the concert, Lady 
Smith's daughter must decline to take any 
share in it, as Mr. Egerton would readily un- 
stand that the day fixed being How so close 
at hand, she would have no time for prac- 
tising her part. 

" I shall see him at twelve o'clock this 
/morning," said Miss Trotter, " on parish 
business, and I will put the note into his 
hands myself. Is there anything you would 
like me to say to him ? " 

Her offer being declined, Miss Trotter 
went her way, congratulating Lady Smith 
at parting that she had not already given the 
-living of Thornton away. 

By an odd chance that morning Miss 
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Trotter had happened to hear of a youthful 
nephew of her own to whom a small living 
would have been in no way unwelcome. 

At the close of the interview on parochial 
matters Miss Trotter presented the note to- 
Mr. Egerton, remarking — in what she hoped 
might sound to him an ominous tone — " that 
Lady Smith had begged her to give it to him 
herself.'* But she was much disappointed at 
his perfect indifference on accepting it. 

" Thanks," he said, putting the note in his 
pocket as calmly as if it had been a soup 
ticket for the benefit of the pauper family 
who had formed the topic of the recent inter- 
view. 

But as he walked homewards Mr. Egertott 
did feel a sudden conscience qualm, for all at 
once a dim remembrance of the disregarded 
invitation to dinner awoke in his mind. 

" What could I have done with that note ? "' 
he said. **I have some misty idea that it 
invited me to something, but it was on that 
dreadful Tuesday, and I'm sure it's no 
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wonder I forgot all about it. Still it won't 
do to offend the Smiths, when I am onlj 
waiting to be presented to Thornton to claim 
my darling. By the way, it was that Trotter 
woman who was shown in upon me and 
Judith. I hope to goodness she has not been 
making any mischief at the Smiths.*' 

By this time he had reached his garden, 
and standing on his doorstep he opened and 
read Lady Smith's note. The contents did 
not by any means tend to reassure him, and 
rushing into his study, he ransacked desk 
and writing table till he lighted on the neg- 
lected invitation. 

" Dear me, this will never do I " he said to 
himself, and scarcely stopping to swallow his 
luncheon, Mr. Egerton set off at railway 
speed to Kavenscliff, where very soon, by 
diut of profuse apologies, and a discreet ad- 
mixture of humility and flattery, he re- 
covered his place in Lady Smith's good 
graces. 

VOL. II. M 
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So Eosalie sang at the concert and-—' 
merely, as he said to himself, to make amends 
for the unintentional slight lately bestowed 
upon the family — ^Mr. Egerton so over- 
whelmed her with attentions that the majority 
of the audience began to believe in the report 
that the so-called prima donna of the evening 
was in very truth the bride elect of Mr. Eger- 
ton. 

And so that Thursday evening brought 
Rosalie Smith some of the proudest and hap- 
piest moments of her life, although perhaps 
the audience did not share in them. For 
truth to tell, in spite of all Mr. Bgerton's en- 
couraging smiles, Bosalie's singing was so 
frightful, that when she had shrieked through 
her second song almost perfect silence filled 
up the space where the " encores " and the 
clapping should have been. 

The consecration of the church of St. Per- 
petua was fixed about a week after the con- 
cert, and then to the world at large in Avon- 
bay the news was formally announced that 
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Lady Smith had presented the Ber. Stephen 
Egerton to Hhe living of Thornton, and tibat 
^ter a few days of deliberation the latter 
had consented to become the first vicar of 
that parish. 

'* I suppose he quite expected the offer, 
mamma ? " inquired Rosalie anxiously, 

"Well, yes, my dear," was the reply, " I 
suppose he did. Well, now, Eosie, the next 
€vent will be the nomination of the lady 
vicaress of Thornton." 

"Yes," said Miss Rosalie, with a little 
toss of her head, " but he must make haste 
about asking me, for I shan't wait much 
longer for him I can tell him 1 *' 

And therewith she departed to exhibit 
herself and her new horse upon the cliff. 

At that very day and hour Griselda St. 
Aubyns had also gone out for a ride. The 
Colonel had been fretting because the horses 
had been used so little, and so, partly to 
please him, and also tempted by the bright- 
ness of the day, Griselda had started off 
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after luncheon for a good gallop on the- 
neigtbouring downs, and came home just as 
the short winter day was closing in. 

" Has Robert brought in the second post 
letters P ** she asked, alighting at the door. 

Sir John's and Lettice's letters generally 
came in the afternoon, and hearing that soni& 
were awaiting her in the library, Griselda. 
turned aside to fetch them before running in- 
to report herself in her father s room. The- 
first letter which met her eye bore the Avon- 
bay post-mark, but though the handwriting^ 
was very familiar to her she could not recall 
whose it was. 

And for full five minutes Griselda stood,. 
as so many of us do, turning over the letter 
in her hand, and refusing herself the gratifi- 
cation of immediately solving her doubts by^ 
breaking the seal. At last, however, fairly^ 
baffled, she tore open the envelope, and had 
just had time to read, " Yours for ever (if 
you will let me sign myself so), Stephen 
Egerton," at the end, and " Dear Miss St.. 
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Aubyns '' at the beginning, when a sudden 
<)ommotion upstairs startled her, and throw- 
ing her letter hastily into the very drawer of 
the writing table where, weeks ago, Judith 
had deposited another letter from the same 
hand, Griselda hurried to the door, just as 
Jane came running breathlessly through the 
hall, crying out — 

" Oh I please miss, come at once. The 
master is taken with a fit I " 



CHAPTER XII. 

I 

** MT LITTLE BODY IS AWEARY OF THIS QBEAT 

WORLD." 

And thou wert ead, yet I was not with thee, 
And thon wert Aok and yet I wis ndt near. 

BTSoir. 

** My friends are very good in keeping me 
au courant in alll the Avonbay politics,"' 
wrote Mrs. Kirkpatrich from the south of 
France, *' but no one tells me anything of the 
St. Aubyns. Pray let your next budget con- 
tain some news of those dear girls, for I am 
feeling quite anxious about them." 

The letter was addressed to Miss For- 
tescue, and after some reflection was carried 
by that lady to Mrs. Arnold. 

** I really hardly know what to do," she 
said. '* Of course you have heard all those 
reports about the St. Aubyns, and though I 
have no doubt they are grossly exaggerated, 
yet Maude and Evelyn have heard them too,. 
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and really whilst they are with me I cannot 
visit at Thurston. As it was my brother 
made difficalties enough about letting his 
girls come down to this sort of place, so afraid 
you know of their mixing with doubtful 
society, and so full of prejudices as he is 
against a seaside place, that positively I 
cannot go and see after Lettice. But per- 
haps, as you have no young people of your 
own, Mrs. Arnold, you would not mind 
going? 

<^ Mind 1 Oh dear no 1 " replied Mrs. 
Arnold. ** I never for a minute believed in 
any of those tales ; indeed I only kept away 
from their new lodgings because I was dis- 
tinctly told that Lettice's nurse takes a 
pleasure in sending everyone away and 
allowing her patient to see no visitors, so I 
did not see any use in going there.*' 

" Ah ! and the fact of that nurse being 
there," said Miss Fortescue, ^^ is another 
reason against my calling; for very good 
iieasons I am determined never to have any- 



' 
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thing to do with that woman. She and Dr. 
Fenwick were mixed up in a very strange 
affair not long since, in which I do not mean 
to say that he was to blame beyond, I be- 
Ueve, covering up her shortcomings instead 
of exposing them. It was unwise of Dr. 
Fenwick to do so, because of course some 
people choose to say that the fault was 
on his side, but I don t believe that. 
Then, Mrs. Arnold, I may depend on 
you for seeing Lettice, and enabling me to 
give Mrs. Kirkpatrich some news of her. I 
should not like, you know, to pass over her 
inquiries in silence, and it would be impos- 
sible to enter into all the particulars in a 
letter." 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Arnold ; " I don't 
think my husband wants me for anything 
this afternoon, so I will try and go there to* 
day." 

When, however, during luncheon, Mrs. 
Arnold announced her intention of calling on 
Lettice St. Aubyns, and repeated what had 
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ipassed during Miss Fortescae's visit, Mr. 
Arnold having heard it all patiently to the 
•end, looked up suddenly saying — 

" Yes, this is all very pretty, my dear, but 

I don't understand why you should be made 

Miss Fortescue's catspaw. If she don't 

'Choose to go to Thuf ston, neither do T choose 

that you should. You may send a servant 

to inquire, but I will not have you go your- 
rself." 

" But my dear Alfred "—began Mrs. Ar- 
nold in unfeigned surprise. 

But her husband was obdurate. 

** Now, Laura, do as I tell you. If the 
servant brings back a bad report of the girl's 
health, and your going to her would be of 
any real service, then of course you can go 
-as much as you like, but it shall not be at 
Miss Fortescue's bidding. You understand 
me?" 

Oh yes, Mrs. Arnold understood well 
-enough, for she was anathematizing her own 
^stupidity for having mentioned Miss Fortes- 
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ca6*s name at all, that individual being Bxt 
object of such dislike to Mr. Arnold that, ba- 
his wife knew well, it was more the pleasure 
of annoying her than any other motive that 
prompted her husband to forbid the execu* 
tion of her afternoon's plan. 

So the servant was duly despatched to« 
Thurston, and bringing back the intelligenoe^ 
that Miss Lettice was as well as usual, Mrs* 
Arnold went to carry these rather scantj^ 
tidings to Miss Fortescue. 

" Oh I " said that lady with a peculiar- 
smile, " so you did not go yourself after all? *^ 

" No," replied Mrs. Arnold stoutly, " I 
found it more convenient at the end to send. 
Martha." 

Miss Fortescue smiled again. 

"*Tis certainly odd," she said, "how 
everyone fights shy of that poor girl. I waa- 
calling at Lady Dyson's just now — she used 
to be very often at Bathurst Hill — but she- 
seemed to know nothing about the St*. 
Anbyns now. And even those exemplaary 
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Mondays, who think no efvil of anyone, were 
afc no pains to conceal that their apparent 
oieglect of Lettice had not been simply owin^ 
^to want of time, although what they actually 
said was very little. And then you know,. 
•Mrs. Arnold, though one knows Miss Trotter 
pretty well, and does not attach much im* 
portance to what she says, yet one can't be 
altogether deaf to her tales, and that account 
of the scene which she witnessed between 
Judith St. Aubyns and Mr. Egerton was;, to 
Bay the least of it, * very queer.' '* 

" I don't believe it," said Mrs. Arnold ; 
" besides, surely Mr. Egerton is engaged to 
Aosalie Smith. I am sure after the way in 
which they went on at the concert, and their 
behaviour at that great luncheon after the 
.consecration at Thornton, there was no room 
left for any doubt on the subject. If they 
are not engaged to each other, it is no credit 
to either of them." 

" There, I think, you are mistaken,'' wa& 
the reply ; ^* but at any rate I cannot think 
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it is all right with the St. Aubyns. One 
does not like to say anything to the poor old 
Colonel ; in fact now that he is so ill, it is 
<juite out of the question, but I fear there 
must be something very wrong there." 

And that there was something very wrong 
in her present surroundings, Lettice would 
have been the first to own, though possibly 
not in the way that Miss Fortesoue implied. 

Even if after the doctor's cruelly given 
warning, Lettice had not resolved to l^^ear 
anything rather than recall Griselda at the 
risk of her health. Colonel St. Aubyns' 
«udden change for the worse precluded for 
the present all chance of Griselda's return to 
Avonbay. 

" As long as I know that you are not 
actually suffering from my absence," wrote 
iJriselda, " I feel I must stay here. Father 
cannot spare me, but as soon as Oxford goes 
down. Miles is coming to see you, and after- 
wards, when he is at home for Christmas, I 
•quite count on getting away to you." 
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Por the first week after Judith's departure 
things seemed to go tolerably smoothly with 
Lettice. Partly owing perhaps to the satis- 
faction felt by Pearson at being rid of 
Judith, and partly owing to the anticipation 
of a visit from Miles, her nurse served 
Lettice well. 

But when, oh ! cruel blow to poor Lettie^ 
Miles fell ill of scarlet fever, and all hope of 
his coming was at an end, then a decided, if 
at first, gradual change came over Pearson's 
behaviour. 

In earlier days all Lettice's smallest wants 
had been most assiduously supplied, nay,. 
Pearson had shewn quite a jealous care in 
preventing her patient from fueling any 
loss through Griselda's absence, but now all 
that was changed. 

For whole days Lettice would be thirsting 
for the barley water which Pearson was too 
idle to make, or with no book to read because^ 
Pearson would not fetch her a fresh volume 
from the library, or looking at dismal, dead 
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flowers in her vases, although Lettioe well 
knew that if Pearson would only have called 
at Bayham, she might have had an unfailing 
supply of the flowers, whose presence always 
brought sunny thoughts into poor Lettioe'b 
darkest hours. 

Mr. Eyre, whose constant visits were tt 
one bright spot in Lettice's lonely days, ax 
to whom in a fit of extra low spirits she h. 
once confided some of her grievanc 
strongly urged Lettice either to assert ] 
own authority and insist on having some( 
who would attend to her properly, or, be 
still, to complain to Dr. Fenwick. 

But ever since that visit, during w 
Lettice had breathed her suspicions a 
the whisky bottle. Dr. Fen wick, eithe 
accident or design, never found hi 
tete'dr-tete with his patient again. 

Pearson brought him into the ropn - 
took him out of it again, herself ans • ' 
all questions addressed to Lettice, and :< .^ 
sometimes happened at first, the latte 
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l^ared to contradict her nurse's statements^ 
Pearson made no scrapie of contradicting 
l^ack again, and that in so offensiyelj rude a 
manner that Lettice — who was incensed with 
Dr. Fenwick for not calling the woman to 
order— determined for the future to allow 
Pearson to teU and the doctor to hear as 
many lies about her as they both liked. 

But it did not escape her notice that for all 
Dr. Fenwick's apparent trust in his favourite 
nurse, he was evidently very ill at his ease 
during these visits, and truth to tell ever 
since he had forbidden Griselda's recall, 
Lettice felt such a repugnance to the man 
whom she had hitherto looked on as a family 
friend, that she steadily refused to meet any 
of his advances half way, or to profess the 
slightest interest in any of the stories, 
which in the old days had often provoked so 
much laughter, and with which Dr. Fenwick 
still sometimes tried to win a smile from his 
patient. 

As a rule, as aforesaid, Lettice did not 
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contradict the narse's reports, but at last^ 
one day, having suffered many things in 
silence her long imprisoned tongue broken 
bounds. 

" You don't look to me as if you had 
had much sleep lately," the doctor remarked.* 
" I hope, nurse. Miss St. Aubyns is always- 
shut up for the night in good time ? " 

" Shut up in good time ! I should think 
so, doctor,'* was the sharp reply, " as I say 
we're not much behind the sun in our bed* 
time." 

The doctor laughed. 

" Well, seeing we are in December, that is- 
pretty fair," he said, " then, I think. Miss 
Lettice, if you keep such early hours, you 
have no excuse for those heavy eyes.'' 

"Yes, I suppose you would call between 
two and three in the morning ' early hours,' '* 
said Lettice, slowly, " it is generally about 
that time now that my day ends." 

" Impossible," cried the doctor, aghast. 

" Don't you believe her, doctor," exclaimed 
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Pearson, with an uneasy attempt at a laugh ; 
•* she's only poking fan at you." 

** Yes, I look as if I were joking, don't 
I ? " said Lettice, lifting her weary eyes into 
which of late such a mournful expression 
had crept, "You know quite well, nurse, 
that our candle bills alone would prove the 
truth of what I say." 

** Out upon you then for a smooth-tongued 
deceiver," shrieked Pearson; *'but you 
know me, don't you, doctor — ^you know 
Nurse Pearson, and that she never told you a 
lie yet? There, my dearie," suddenly 
changing her tone, *'you needn't look so 
frightened; you've not done any mischief. 
Doctor knows fine that there are two things 
our patients can never tell for themselves — 
bow much food they've eaten and how much 
sleep they've had," and she looked furtively 
at the doctor for approbation. 

But by this time he was standing up, 
feeling Lettice's pulse, and purposely avoid- 
ing meeting Pearson's eye. 

VOL. II. N 
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" Well/' he said at length, in a wouldbsr 
joking tone, "if Miss St. Aubyns* looks 
don't improve, I shall request your opposite 
neighbour, Miss Marsh, to keep an eye on 
the lights in your windows, for whether yoa 
get the sleep or not, you are growing too 
ghostlike. Miss Lettice." 

Then as the latter vouchsafed no answer, 

the doctor went his way, closely followed by 
Pearson, The door of the room they 
entered was jealously closed, and the con* 
tention — if they had one — must have been 
carried on in a whisper, for not the faintest 
sound of voices reached Lettice. But when 
the door re-opened and the doctor ran down- 
stairs, his patient began to tremble for the 
violent scene which she fully expected to 
follow on her complaint, and she felt almost 
like a. criminal reprieved when, five minutes 
later, the sound of Pearson's heavy walking 
boots descending the stairs reached her, and 
she knew that the nurse had started out for 
her evening walk, and probably on purpose 
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to spite Lettice bad done so without coming 
to give her warning of the fact. 

" I wonder if all nurses are alike," mused 
Lettice, "and if all doctors are like Dr. 
Fenwick in not daring to oppose them. Oh 1 
how I wish Mrs. Kirkpatrich were here, she 
would come and see me, though no one else 
does. I think, all things considered, it is 
rather wonderful, what complete and entire 
loneliness I am left to achieve." 

For, indeed, as Lettice had written the 
previous daj to Griselda — 

" Saving Mr. Bgerton, who has twice 
called at the door to inquire for father, not a 
single creature has come near me for ^three 
weeks. I think if it were not for Mr. Ejre's 
visits, I should die of melancholy." 

" How much sham and humbug there is in 
the world I " mused Lettice, lying alone in 
the flickering firelight. " When I think of 
the numbers of people we used to entertain 
at Bathurst Hill, and how many visitors used 
to claim our hospitality and vow eternal 
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friendship in return, and yet now thair 
Bathurst Hill is in other hands, and that the 
only one of the family left within their reach 
is dying alone in lodgings, there is not one of 
them who will stretch a finger to do any- 
thing for her. I don't believe, except perhaps- 
for Mr. Byre, that there is a creature in Ayon«^ 
bay who would care a straw if I died to- 
night;* 

But though Lettice had taken a pretty 
correct estimate of most of her surroundings^ 
there was one pitying heart not far off from 
her, though it did only beat in the breast of a 
poor lodging-house maid, who seeing thair 
Pearson did not return, made bold to carry 
np Lettice's dinner herself, an hour after ita 
usual time. 

And when she returned to the kitchen, the 
girl's eyes were full of tears. 

** There ! " she said, half ashamed of her 
emotion, ** my heart do just ache for that 
poor young lady upstairs. How she ever do 
live 1 can't think; it's downright shameful 
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the way dxo^a neglected, and there in my atUo 
at night I declare I can't deep for that 
woman's brawling downstairs till Heaven 
knows what hour. And she such a gentle, 
nice spoken young lady, too. There her 
cheeks was quite wet with tears when I went 
in just now, though she did look up and 
make pretence like to smile and answer 
oheerful. She's for all the world like the 
missus' canary as died last week. You mind 
how he'd sit all hunched up at one end of hia 
perch, and then brisk up so pertlike directly 
anyone came near him till the very last five 
minutes before he died. Leastways though, 
he's better off now than that poor young 
lady upstairs." 

It was nearly nine o'clock before Pearson 
oame in, and Lettice taking a hint from the 
Vicar of Wakefield's practice, determined to 
anticipate her nurse's ill temper by beingp 
;angry herself. 

** Is that you at last, Pearson ? " she said 
38 the latter flung open the door. ^* Do yoa 
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inow how late it is ? I cannot have this 
happen again/' 

Possibly could Lattice have had a nearer 
view of Pearson's face she would not have- 
chosen that moment for administering a 
rebuke. 

With a heavy rolling gait the woman, 
tottered towards Lettice's sofa, and began 
using the coarse language which had already 
dickened her patient on more than one 
occasion. 

" I will have no more of this Pearson,'* 
cried Lettice, her indignation and disgust 
putting her discretion to flight. " How dare 
you come into my presence in such a condi- 
tion ? '* 

But the words were scarcely spoken before, 
like a wild animal, Pearson flew upon her,, 
and seizing her by the shoulders shook 
Lettice's wasted frame till it seemed as if the 
feeble spark within it must have been utterly 
extinguished. 

Lettice had often lived through violent 
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cioenes and endured tempests of wrangling 
from the woman whom the doctor had pro- 
vided as a fitting attendant upon her ; but no 
scene had ever quite been equalled by this 
and the storm raged more fiercely than it 
had ever done before. 

When at last worn out and exhausted bj 
her own violence, Pearson subsided into a 
heavy sleep in the arm-chair, Lettice much 
too over-wrought to find any rest, took 
counsel with herself how to prevent the re- 
currence of such a scene. She knew well 
that could Griselda only guess the tenth part 
of her misery, even Colonel St. Aubyns' 
dying condition would not prevent her from 
flying back to Avonbay to rescue her darling. 
But telling the truth to Griselda should be 
her last resource, her first step Lettice 
determined should be to beg Mr. Eyre to 
interview Dr. Fenwick, and insist on a change 
of nurses. In three days* time the Vicar's 
usual visit would be due, and although that 
seemed a long way off, yet Lettice resolved 
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to try and hold out till then. Perhaps one of 
her former friends might chanoe to remember 
her, and calling on her give her a means of 
sendiug a note to the Vicar, and so shorten 
the three days of waiting. 

But quite unexpectedly the very next day 
brought her an opportunity of seeing Dr. 
Fen wick alone. For the first time since 
Judith had left, he called when Pearson was 
out, and Lettice cut short his awkward 
attempt at reviving the old bantering style 
that had once been so common to their 
meeting, by saying— 

" Dr. Fenwick, IVe long wanted this 
opportunity of telling you that I insist on 
your finding me another nurse. That woman 
drinks.'' 

^* What, still harping on the same string. 
Miss Lettice," replied the doctor ; " I think 
I would start a fresh hare now." 

" Pm not joking, Dr. Fenwick,'* said 
Lettice, ** and you will be good enough not 
to do so either. Ask Mrs. Prigmore, or our 
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-fellow lodgers, or better stUl, come here 
jourself unexpectedly — after youVe paid 
jour usual daily visit — ^about ten o'clock in 
the evening, and hear and see for yourself 
what I have to endure. Her foul langus^e 
would, I think, be enough to convince you of 
her state, even if you did not see her hunt* 
ing for the handle of the door on the side 
where it hinges, and deliberately putting 
^soals on to my bed instead of the fire.'' 

*^ Well come, it is something that she 
doesn't put you on the fire instead of the 
ooals,'' said the doctor, still choosing to 
laugh. 

^'I have half suspected it before," said 
Lettice, speaking very deliberately, and look* 
ing the doctor full in the face, ** but I am 
-quite sure of it now. Tou, Dr. Fenwick, 
have some very good reason for winking at 
Pearson's delinquencies^ you are perfectly 
well aware that what I have told you about 
ier is true." 

" I'm perfectly well aware that you possess 
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a very lively imagination,'* was the reply ^ 
•* and in your weak state it is very pardonable 
that it should sometimes get beyond youir 
management ; but you should try and draw 
the line somewhere, Miss Lettice, and nofe 
deal too largely in the marvellous. Why^. 
you're not going to sneer at me ? " 

" You're not worth it," said Lettice with 
calm contempt. " Don't let me detain you 
any longer. I have no doubt that many^ 
patients are anxiously awaiting your valuable 
help," and she held out her hand. 

" Dear me, that sounds very much like a 
dismissal," said the doctor, still trying ta- 
take refuge in banter, ** so I suppose I had 
better make myself scarce." 

Hardly had his carriage driven off before 
Lettice heard the nurse's door open, and that 
individual appeared. 

" Why, I thought you were out, nurse,"^ 
said Lettice. 

" So T was, my dear," was the reply, " but 
your humble servant came in again before 
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the doctor left, and I made sure he'd have 
looked into my room before going off ; but 
there he was out of the house like the wind, 
though I did run after him.'* 

"Did you?" thought Lettice, "as if I 
didn't know quite well that you were trying 
to keep your tell-tale face with it's red eyes 
out of his way to-day; but," she mentally 
reflected, " if Td only known you were so 
near I should have told your delinquencies 
in a softer key." 

That evening Pearson did not go out, but 
Lettice, who in consequence had hoped for a 
more peaceful night, was disappointed. 

" Now I think I have provided for all your 
wants," remarked Pearson as the clock struck 
eleven. 

" Yes, thank yon, nurse," was the reply^ 
** I have all I want. Good-night." 

But to her sorrow, Pearson showed no 
signs of moving off, but on the contrary, 
stood leaning against the foot of Lettice's 
bed, literally glaring at her. 
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" Oh, yes 1 thank you, nuss, and good«> 
night/' she retorted, ^* that sounds all verj 
irell, but you can't deceive me with your 
smooth words. Don't I know that though 
you honour me with your lips, your heart is 
far from me. Don't I know it, I say ? " 

" I don't know what you mean, nurse," 
said Lettice, ^*and I am a great deal too 
tired to talk any more. Good-night." 

'^ Oh I yes, too tired to talk now,'* hissed 
Pearson, ''but you were able to talk fine 
when the doctor came, and to tell him all 
sorts of lies about your poor old nuss, and 
it wasn't the first time either. Don 1 1 know 
how you told him your base suspaecions 
about the whisky bottle, and don't I 
know?—" 

But Lettice cut her short. 

'' What yon are saying now is by no means 
to your credit, nurse, I can quite believe that 
jou are afraid of my reporting you to the 
doctor, because a guilty conscience needs no 
accusing; but you can't pretend to know 
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anytldng that I hare told him. Pray how 
ean you explain having heard what yon pro« 
fess to have heard unless you have beei> 
listening at doors ? *' 

" Miss St. Aubyns, Tin a God-fearinjf 
woman/* said this spirit loving saint, ** aad 
i£ I seem to know what is hidden from others^ 
'tis simply because the ^ secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear Him.' " 

" That's very profane," said Lettioe, be- 
ginning to lose her temper. "Now, once 
more, I must beg you to leave me alone^ 
I'm nearly asleep.'' 

"Profane! you dare say that to me. 
Aint I one of the Lord's own people, and did 
the prophet David ever say a truer word of 
anyone than he did of me, when he said, 
* Touch not mine anointed, and do my 
prophets no harm.' And haven't I thought 
H sight of times how those words just fitted 
me P And hasn't the Lord always avenged 
my cause when anyone has dared to touch 
me ? And as to your being nearly asleep,. 
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you'll be good enough to keep awake till you 
iiave answered me this question. Did you or 
did you not complain of me to the doctor ? '* 

"You can ask Doctor Fenwick himself to- 
morrow," was the reply. 

" You answer me now," shrieked Pearson, 
seizing the poker and brandishing it over 
Lettice's head, then sinking her voice, and 
laying one great hand on Lettice's tiny 
throat, she whispered, with a fiendish smile, 
** when patients have hearts as far diseased 
us yours, my dearie, it's no inquest that will 
be wanted if they go ofE in the night," and 
the clasp of her cruel fingers tightened upon 
Lettice's neck. 

" Now, I know fine the tales youVe been 
telling, but not a hair of your head will I 
touch if you'll make Amends for your in- 
gratitude by giving me yon banknote, 
which you've locked up so jealously there," 
and she pointed to Lettice's desk, in which 
that very morning she had locked away a 
cheque for £30. 
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** Leave go of me this instant,** cried 
Xettice indignantly, and with one hand she 
made a dash at the bell rope, which hnng 
^bove her bed ; bnt Pearson wrested it from 
her with such force that the bell rope re- 
mained in her hand. 

Whether her rage were really becoming 
ungovernable or whether she merely feigned 
it to frighten her patient into a compliance 
with her demands Lettice in after days could 
never decide; but when the next moment 
Pearson sprang towards her vowing that 
now " she would do for her," Lettice sud- 
denly gathered strength to utter one piercing 
scream which rang and echoed through the 
house, bringing landlady and fellow-lodgers 
to the scene just as poor Lettice sank back 
upon her pillows in a deadly faint. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

"YES, AND THEY WEBB EIGHTLY SEBVKD/^ 

I marvelle mnohe algo 
That jon shonld love me, bo sure in oeitayne 
Before ye knew that I would lore again. 

La Pucxl. 

What has happened to Mr. Egerton ? Is he- 
going into a decline ? or does he dread hi» 
comparative isolation at Thornton P or has 
he been crossed in love ? 

Such were the questions which the good 
folk of Avonbay were continually askings 
each other; but the last suggestion was 
always confidently negatived by the Smith 
faction, and no one really guessed the secret 
source of the sleepless nights and anxious 
days which in truth were beginning to make 
their mark on Mr. Egerton's personal ap* 
pearance. 

It was now nearly four weeks since he had 
despatched his letter to Griaelda, that letter 
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into which he had breathed his very soul ia 
longings and prayers, and on the answer to 
which his whole being, his whole hope of 
future — weal and woe — depended. 

And — no answer had come! Griselda 
maintained an utterly unbroken silence to- 
wards him. 

Had he not been able to console himself 
with the thought that Colonel St. Aubyns* 
serious illness must indeed be the cause of 
Griselda's strange conduct, Mr. Bgerton 
would have been beside himself, for, as it 
was, the suspense to one so little accustomed 
to any contradiction, so well used to have 
his merest wish made law, was becoming un- 
endurable. 

The four weeks of waiting were nearly at 
an end and they might have been followed 
by four more had it not been for Lettice's 
chance allusion in her letter to Mr. Bgerton's 
inquiries for her father, and which all at once 
recalled to Griselda's mind the fact of the 

VOXi. II. o 
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opened but unread letter, which had been 
dashed aside on the day of her father^ s 
sudden attack and never remembered again 
in the weeks of overwhelming anxiety which 
followed. Had the Smiths heard of this in- 
cident they might have deemed it a wonder- 
ful example of poetical justice, when placed 
in juxta-position with the tale of their 
neglected note of invitation. 

" I will go and hunt for that letter,*' said 
Griselda to herself, and that afternoon when 
her father was taking his usual sleep she 
stole down to the library, and going straight 
to the table drawer, put her hand at once on a 
letter lying out of its envelope and signed 
*' Stephen Egerton." 

But she had scarcely turned the first page 
before she put her hand to her head saying— 

" Surely I must be dreaming ; is this 
meant for me P '* and she glanced back again 
to the beginning, where plainly enough stood 
the words, " Dear Miss St. Aubyns." 

Neither did the date help her, it was only 
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the day of the week, " Thursday/' But when 
<3riselda had reached the end a light dawned 
upon her, and a look of supreme contempt 
overspread her face. 

" I see it all now," she said, " this was 
written to Judith, and Judith's letter to us 
must have been exactly compiled on these 
instructions. Why the whole thing was a 
plot. But yet surely I did have a letter the 
day that father was taken ill," and opening 
the drawer further, Griselda saw her own 
surely enough, as well as the envelope of the 
•one she had just read, and which, addressed 
to Judith, confirmed her in her conclusions 
^nent it. 

Poor Mr. Egerton ! even in his most 
sanguine moods, he would have been re- 
duced to utter despair, could he have seen 
Griselda's expression as she scanned the page 
which he had written, "kneeling pen in 
hand.'' 

" I always felt angry with him for his con- 
duct to Lettice," she said to herself ; " but I 
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did not think he could condescend to any- 
thing so petty and dishonourable. 

" * Dr. Fenwick and I have entered into a^ 
little conspiracy/ " she muttered, quoting 
from the letter, and then all thought of Mr.. 
Egerton was forgotten in her recollection of 
Dr. Fenwick*s behaviour at that time. 

How innocent he had seemed in the whole- 
business, and how, when Mrs. Stileman had 
been discussed, he had even gone the length 
of doubting the value of a curate's recom- 
mendation ! 

And as she sat there pondering over it all 
Oriselda felt positively sick at the thought of 
the snare into -which they had fallen. 

"And what shall I do with this letter 
crammed with fulsome adoration ? " she said 
at last, taking up Mr. Egertoa's note to her- 
self. Her first impulse was to toss it into 
the fire, but she resisted it. " No, I know 
what T will do," and without more delay 
Gjriselda took both letters, folded one inside 
the other, and wrapping them in a blank 
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«heet, wrote on the paper these words, " The 
dfirst written of these letters having by mis- 
take fallen into my hands was read by me 
before reading the second. This will explain 
why I deem it unnecessary to seek any word 
or phrase wherewith to soften the plain 
answer * No/ which, under any circumstances, 
would be my sole response to your second 
letter," and without adding another stroke 
Oriselda closed the letter and consigned it to 
the post-bag. 

But oddly enough this was not the only 
•document which was destined to fall into 
<Triselda's hands that day and to throw light 
upon the past, for when she returned to her 
father's room his first request was that she 
would look over the papers in his davenport 
and see to the answering of them. 

" By the way," said the Colonel, but Jbis 
voice had grown so weak and faint that 
«6riselda was obliged to stoop down very 
near his lips, *^ I think Fenwick must be in a 
.^eat hurry for his money. The last letter. 
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if I remember right, which I opened before- 
I was taken ill, was a tremendous bill from^ 
him. As far as I can remember I locked it 
into the upper drawer ; just hunt through 
and see if he had not better have a cheque at 
once." 

Griselda set to work accordingly, and iit 
the course of the search came upon another 
letter from Dr. Fen wick, written on the very 
same day as that on which he had directed 
her to send home such a hopeless report of 
Lettice, and which letter her father had so 
often quoted as containing a contradiction of 
G-riselda's account. The latter had always 
fancied that the Colonel was labouring under 
some mistake, but with the following words 
plainly written under her eyes there was no- 
room for any doubt. 

After stating that Griselda's health was 
visibly suffering from her close attendance 
upon the invalid, and that in consequence- 
she was losing all her spirits and growings 
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daily more hopeless of her sister's case, Dr. 
Pen wick went on to say — 

*' I feel quite sure that her letters home 
must bear some trace of this, and therefore I 
beg you not to be too much alarmed by her 
reports of Miss Lettice. They are really far 
more alarming as regards herself, for I con- 
sider them as very serious indications of her 
own weak and depressed state, and I should 
strongly advise her immediate recall to Wil- 
lowsden." 

" Father, I shall take possession of this 
letter," was all Griselda said, looking up 
from the papers before her, but there was a 
very set look about her mouth which augured 
ill for the future comfort of the writer of that 
letter. Then she proceeded to seek for the 
)i)ill. 

She found it in due time, and fully con- 
curred in her father's views that it had been 
sent in unduly early — considering that it 
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bore date of November — and that it was like- 
wise unduly large. 

" Poor fellow ! Don't keep him waiting 
any longer ! I suspect he has a hard struggle 
to get on/* whispered the Colonel, whilst 
Griselda, who was feeling anything but well- 
disposed towards the doctor, muttered — 

" Lettice told me in one of her letters that 
the whole Fen wick tribe were wintering 
abroad this year for the sake of the eldest 
girl's health. I suppose this is to pay their 
expenses." 

But the cheque was written and despatched 
without further comment. 

Two days later Griselda was disappointed 
to find that the post had not brought Let- 
tice's daily letter, but it did bring a note 
from Mr. Byre which did not tend to re- 
assure Griselda on the matter of Lettice*» 
silence. 

"Although I am writing without her 
knowledge," ran the letter, " I feel it incum- 
bent on me to inform you that I am quite . 
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«ure that your sister is ill-treated by the 
nurse, and apparently finds it useless to 
uppeal to the doctor. I really fear that un- 
less some immediate steps are taken towards 
making a change, that your sister may suffer 
very materially. Her looks tell plainly 
enough how very miserable she is." 

" Oh, my darling, my own, own little Let- 
tice ! '' cried Griselda, in an instant her mind 
filling with every kind of fear, " of coilrse I 
shall go to you at once," and without a mo- 
ment's hesitation she wrote the following 
telegram to Judith : — 

" Come home immediately ; not an hour to 
be lost." 

" Surely that must bring her," thought 
Oriselda. " Worded so, she will be unable 
to guess what might be the consequences of 
^ delay/' 

Then she went to her father, who, happily, 
'Was not at his worst that day, to break to 
liim as gently as possible her intention of re* 
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turning at once to Avonbay, if only for a tew 
days. 

** I shall not leave you, father dear, tilF 
Judith's answer comes," she said, although 
the Colonel was quite anxious enough about 
Lettice to urge Griselda to start ofi at once. 

And, as matters turned out, she did do so,, 
for just at luncheon time a telegram was put 
into her hand, sent from Sarah Prigmore to 
Miss St. Aubyns, and the telegram said — 

" Please come at once ; your sister is being 
treated shameful I '' 



CHAPTER XIV. 
''is this mistbess satak? 



9f 



He rose and raa away. 

The Passionate PSgnm^ 

" Gk)OD-MOBNiNG, Mrs. Prigmore/' 

" Good-momin' to you, ma'am, and I hope 
you and the young gentleman found every- 
thing comfortable last night,'' replied the 
landlady of Thurston, addressing an elderly 
widow who, with her invalid son, had come 
into her lodgings yesterday. 

" Oh yes, as far as the rooms go we have 
nothing to complain of," was the reply, *' but 
you seem to have very noisy lodgers up* 
stairs. Do they always keep such late 
hours ?" 

Mrs. Prigmore closed the half-opened door» 
against which she had been standing, and 
then, advancing two steps into the room^ 
began confidentially- 
Well, ma'am, I'm not surprised yea 



« 
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should ask, that I'm not, for I was ashamed 
myself of the noise, that I was. Anyone 
would have thought there was a murder 
going on, but the nurse who was in charge of 
the young lady says 'twas only night- mare, 
and the doctor will give her a sleeping draught 
for to-night.'* 

"Oh 1 if it was only a chance occurrence 
it does not matter," said tbe widow. ** Good- 
morning, Mrs. Prigmore." 

" I was that ashamed of all the noise," re- 
marked the latter individual, returning to her 
kitchen, " that I scarce knew what to say. 
But there, she believed the story of the night- 
mare, though I don t not a bit. If only that 
woman goes out to-day, I'll get in to that 
poor young lady and find out if she wouldn*t 
like nobody sent for from home." 

" Best not fish in troubled waters," croaked 
a spinster sister. ** Let the doctor send if he 
thinks fit." 

** Pshaw I the doctor I " retorted Mrs. I 
Prigmore, " as if one couldn't see that he and 
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the nurse are just hand-in-glove, with their 
whisperings and their meetings in the halt 
and on the doorstep, he coming like a cat 
without his carriage, and she stealing down 
on tiptoe to meet him, and Miss St. Aubyns 
upstairs never guessing that the doctor has 
been near the house I No, 'tis Mr. Byre 
whom rd tell if I got the chance." 

Nor was that chance long in coming. A 
few hours later, when Mrs. Prigmore was 
going her round of the provision shops, sh& 
found herself face to face in the street with 
the vicar. 

" You'll excuse me, sir," she said, sud- 
denly crossing Mr. Eyre's path, « but that 
young lady whom you visit in our house is 
just downright miserable, that she is, and I 
do think it were time someone interfered." 

"Do you mean that the nurse ill-treata 
her ? " asked Mr. Eyre. 

"Well, sir, pretty nearly that. The 
truth is, sir, that woman is scarce ever sober 
She knows well enough what hour the doctor 
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comes, and manages to keep a straight face 
for him, but as soon as he's oome and gone 
she gets into that state, she ain't fit to be in a 
workhouse ward. There, my heart aches for 
that young lady.'* 

" That is terrible," said Mr. Eyre, "but 
you ought to let the doctor know." 

A very peculiar expression took possession 
of Mrs. Prigmore's face. 

" I've never tried, but I doubt if it would 
do any good,** she said, and then, after a 
moment's pause, she added, ** Folks do say 
that Dr. Fen wick is going on very queer him- 
self just now." 

" Well you've done quite right to mention 
this to me," said the vicar. *^ I shall call on 
Miss St. Aubyns to-night, and I will cer- 
tainly communicate with her family.'* 

Late that afternoon Lettice was lying on 
her sofa alone in the gloaming, and weeping 
bitterly. In spite of the last night's shock 
she had rallied bravely, and had kept her 
moans and her tears to herself all that day» 
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but now the break-down had come at last, 
and she was sobbing passionately. It was 
the unexpected sound of one of Griselda's 
isongs, which the downstairs lodger was 
singing over in the twilight to please her sick 
boy, that had wrecked poor Lettice's calm- 
ness, and brought the tears hitherto kept 
back so bravely. 

Gone for me is life's gold May-time, 
Gone for me is youth's sweet light; 

I am weary of the day-time. 
So, so weary of the night. 

So sang the voice in the room below her, 
and instantly those sweet notes had con- 
•quered all Lettice's fortitude, and all at once 
the past, which, as a rule, Lettice never 
trusted herself to recall, was awake within 
her ; once more she saw Q-riselda at the piano 
in the fitful firelight, once more she heard her 
voice as it used to ring, soft, clear, and won- 
drously pathetic through the shadowy room. 

" Oh 1 if those notes, * so dearly sweet and 
bitter,' would but cease, and that once sooth- 
ing strain grow silent," thought Lettice, so 
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vividly did each chord speak of the brighter 
days which lay now so hopelessly beyond con- 
trol. 

" I am so lonely, so lonely," sobbed Let- 
tice, and then checked herself suddenly, for 
the door was opening, and a voice — a voice- 
which Lettice had learnt to love now — said,. 
** May I come in, my child ? " and Mr. Eyre 
stood by her. 

There was no use now in trying to choke 
down her sobs and to hide her grief, and so 
for the first time Lettice laid bare her sorrows 
and gave the vicar some idea of the wretched- 
ness of her life. 

" What would your sister Griselda say if 
she knew all this ? " asked Mr. Eyre. 

. " Zelda ! Oh ! poor darling, she would be 
heart-broken," was the reply. " I would 
not have her guess it for the world. Father 
is much too ill to spare her, and even if he 
were not Dr. Fenwick says that being with 
me would kill Griselda. No, no, as long as I 
can bear it she shall not hear of it from me." 
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" But from me she certainly shall,'* thought 
the vicar, as he took his leave. 

Hence the note which Griselda received 
from him the next day. 

?hat night, although Lettice did not take 
a sleeping draught, her fellow-lodgers were 
not disturbed by any undue noise, possibly 
because neither did Pearson take her usual 
draught in the shape of a colourless fluid 
contained in a stone bottle. 

But the next morning opened with a storm. 
It was the day when Lettice^s monthly pay- 
ments to Mrs. Prigmore were due, and con^ 
sequently the former had desired Pearson to 
summon the landlady, but this the nurse 
stoutly declined to do. She would have the 
money she said, and go downstairs and settle 
herself with Mrs. Prigmore. 

But on this point Lettice was inexorable. 
Griselda had forbidden her to allow the ac* 
counts to pass out of her hands, and Lettice, 
faithful to her charge, would have died sooner 
than, disobeyed. 

VOL. II. p 
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The consequence was that a torrent of 
furious abuse flowed forthwith from Pearson, 
in the course of which both her insolence and 
foul language reached such a pitch that, 
when she at last subsided, Lettice calmly took 
two guineas from the desk before her, and 
laying them on the table, said — - 

" Those are your wages for this week and 
next, and you will leave me the day after to- 
morrow. I have had enough of these 
scenes." 

" Now you have roused me ! *' yelled 
Pearson. " Do yer think that I, a medical 
nuss, take warning in that fashion ? '' 

And advancing to the table she seized the 
two guineas, apparently with the intention of 
flinging them at Lettice's head, but in her 
rage she was blind to the fact that she was 
dragging the table cloth at the same time, 
and in another second the breakfast tray with 
all its belongings waA dashed do wn upon the 
floor. 

It was a tremendous crash, and Mrs. Prig- 
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more — already on the look-out for sounds 
from above-stairs — ^left the saucepan she was 
manipulating on the kitchen fire to boil itself 
over at will, and backed by the faithful Mary 
rushed to Lettice's room. 

This time Pearson could not take refuge in 
the invention of a night-mare fright; her 
own flaming cheeks, and limbs trembling 
with passion, were sufficient confirmation of 
Mrs. Prigmore's suspicions, and it was then 
that, leaving Mary to remove the debris of 
the crockery, the worthy landlady, scarcely 
pausing to tie her bonnet strings, flew to the 
post-office and despatched the telegram of 
which we have heard already. 

All that day Pearson watched jealously 
over her patient ; not for one single moment 
did she leave her alone, and she was evi- 
-dently haunted by the fear that in some way 
or other Lettice would find a means of com- 
munication with the inmates of the house, of 
whose interest on the side of the oppressed 
Mrs. Pearson had a strong suspicion. 
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Consequently she drew her chair close ta 
the end of Lettice's sofa, and there she satt^ 
ostensibly darning stockings, but scarcely 
moving her eyes from her victim's face. 

The position was getting so unendurable 
that at last, when Lettice had finished her 
luncheon, she thought fit to break the silence. 

" Pearson," she said, " you had better go 
to your dinner now ; I shall not want any* 
thing for the next hour.'* 

" Pshaw I no dinner for me, thank you^ 
to-day," she retorted angrily, and &he flung 
herself round, so that now only her back 
became visible to Lettice. 

Having once spoken, however, and the ice 
being thus broken, Lettice thought fit to- 
speak again. 

"Pearson" — ^her manner was perfectly^ 
calm and deliberate — " you understand thai> 
I do not require your services any longer. I 
desire that there should be no mistake in this 
matter, as you will probably wish to seek 
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ant^ther engagement, which you may do to- 
-day for the matter of that/' 

Pearson burst into a laugh which was meant 
io be contemptuous. 

" We'll see what Dr. Fen wick has to say to 
these fine doings/' was all the answer she 
vouchsafed. 

A few hours later Dr. Fenwick did arrive. 
He had not been to see her for the last two 
days, and Lettice was struck by the change 
in his appearance. 

" Are you ill ? " she asked, for the sight of 
his worn, haggard face and sunken eyes quite 
pat her own troubles out of her mind. 

Dr. Fenwick laughed nervously. 

" Only a toothache," he said, " which Vm. 
afraid spoils my temper, for no philosopher, 
you know, can bear the toothache patiently." 

Lettice smiled^ and then there ensued 
rather an awkward little pause, till the doc* 
tor said, " Well, nurse, what report of youir 
patient ? " 
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Before, however, Pearson could answer,. 
Lettice broke in — 

" I may as well tell you at once, Dr. Pen- 
wick, that I have arranged with Mrs. Pearson 
that she should seek another engagement. If 
you wish to know the reason of this step I 
refer you to herself. But as far as I am con- 
cerned my mind is quite made up on thi& 
point.'* 

Pearson s face at this moment was a per- 
fect study. Standing up with both hands on 
the back of a chair, she was literally glaring 
first at her patient, then at the doctor, her 
crimson face expressive of a curious admix- 
ture of suppressed rage and triumphant ex- 
pectation. 

But Lettice had no eyes or thoughts for 
her ; her whole attention was absorbed by 
the doctor's behaviour; his complete indif- 
ference almost took her breath away with 
surprise. Without in any way referring to 
Pearson personally he answered — 

" Indeed ! Well, it would be paying a 
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poor compliment to your wisdom to suppose 
you had not some most excellent reason for 
making the change. Do you propose having 
your old servant back ? " 

But before Lettice could answer there was 
a sound of wheels on the gravel drive, and 
Dr. Fenwick, looking out of the window, ex- 
claimed — 

" An arrival I see." Then, after a mo- 
ment's pause, he added, " And no less a per- 
son than Miss Griselda St. Aubyns. Were 
you expecting her ? " 

"Oh nol" cried Lettice, flushing with 
tremulous delight. " Are you quite sure it 
is Griselda?" 

" Quite," said the doctor, " and so I am 
not going to stay to spoil the meeting." and 
therewith he held out his hand to his patient* 
" Good-evening, Miss Lettice," he said. But 
half-way across the room he turned back 
and took her hand once more. " Good-bye, 
little Lettice," and the intense melancholy of 
his tone quite startled her — " good-bye." 
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He was leaving the room then without a 
word or a look to Pearson, but she followed 
him closely. 

** Is that how you're going to forsake me, 
doctor ? " she hissed in his ear on the stairs. 

" Pray Heaven, woman, I shall never see 
your face again," he said, and hastened on ta 
the halL 

And Griselda having dismissed her fly, and 
entering the house at that moment, met tha 
doctor and nurse at the foot of the stairs, the 
one looking indescribably mournful and pale 
to the very lips ; the other a few degrees 
more livid, perhaps, but trembling with raga 

" Why have you come ? '* asked the doctor* 

" Oh ! you'll know that soon enough," was 
Griselda's answer, "You'll be here to- 
morrow I suppose, Dr. Fenwick ? " 

** Most probably," he replied, although as 
he passed out of the lighted hall into the chill 
December night Dr. Fenwick knew well that 
he had paid his last professional visit ia 
Avonbay. 
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" What have you come for ? *' asked the 
tiurse in a hoarse voice a little further on. 

** To take your place, Nurse Pearson," was 
the curt reply, and then Griselda flew past 
her upstairs and threw herself into Lettice's 
:arms. 

" Oh ! my darling, my darling 1 " she whis- 
pered. " Don't tremble so, Lettice ; I have 
<jome back to you, my own one. You have 
nothing more to fear." 

" But Zelda, that dreadful woman, you 
don't know what she's like," gasped Lettice, 
quivering in every limb from emotion and 
fear. 

"Never mind, dear; she shall go away 
this very night." 

" Oh, no, no ! we shall have such a scene," 
said Lettice, who shrank from any more 
violent commotions. 

" But there," said Mrs. Prigmore, report- 
ing the upstair doings to the dining-room 
floor, " you should have seen how that young 
lady — and she no age to speak of neither — 
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brought that big brawling woman to order*^ 
She gave her notice to quit in just half a 
dozen words, and never raised her voice not 
80 much as I do now. And that Pearson^ 
for all her brag and her splutter, was simply 
cowed, and in less than half an hour wa&^ 
out of the house, bag and baggage ; though 
she has left a sight of empty gin bottles be*- 
hind her, that she has I " 



CHAPTER XV. 



"perhaps it may turn out a sermon." 

And the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang weet^ 

Toll slowly, 
And I said in nnder breath, all our life is mixed with death; 

Mbs. Bbownimo. 



*' Aunt Cordelia, you're an angel 1 " 

It was Hilary Tremayne who spoke, as he- 
sprang into Mrs. Kirkpatrich's carriage, 
which was waiting for him at Avonbay 
station, with Mrs. Kirkpatrich herself inside 
it. 

** I know you only came home for us," he- 
continued, wrapping her round with his share 
of the fur rug as well as her own. 

'' Then you know a great deal more thaa 
is fact," was the answer, " for the truth i» 
that the southern climate so entirely upset 
my hardy northern constitution, that the 
doctors ordered me home at once, and so ill 
did I feel that I was quite grateful to accept 
Miss Kirkpatrich's ofifer to remain with your 
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uncle, and to pack myself back to Avonbay 
as soon as I could." 

" And Lettice ? " enquired Hilary. 

" Is with me at Bayham, and so is Griselda. 
Oh ! my dear boy, you can't fancy what those 
<)hildren have gone through ; and as for poor 
JZelda, 1 fear she still has heavy days before 
her. She go^ home to-morrow. The 
Colonel is evidently sinking fast, and now 
that her darling is in smooth water again 
<}riselda is longing to be with her father. 
Poor child, she looks so worn and wan." 

"And Lettice?" enquired Hilary for the 
second time. 

There was a moment's pause. Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich was looking out of the window, and 
when she turned round to face her nephew 
her eyes were bright with unshed tears. 

" Lettice is very happy," she said at 
length, " but — she does not improve, Hilary ; 
jrou know she has a new doctor now ? " 

" Yes, and he says ? '' 

" That it is wonderful that we have kept 
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her so long. It is no good disguising the 
truth from you, dear boy," and Mrs. Kirk* 
patrich steadied her voice with a determined 
effort, '* but I doubt — ^as the old people used 
to say at home — ^I doubt whether Lettice- 
will have strength to climb May hill/* 

Hilary gave a sigh almost of relief. 

It was only the third day in January, and 
tiie snow lay thick on roofs and streets ; May,, 
with her smiling wealth of flowers and floods 
of golden sunshine, and the dread shadow 
which hovered near them, seemed to-day, in 
the heart of frost-bound winter, too far away 
to fear. 

*' May is too far off to think about," he 
said, '^ and my darling has all in her favour,, 
now that you have come back to take care of 
her." 

And his aunt did not gainsay him. 

Both she and Griselda had agreed that 
morning, that if Hilary on seeing Lettice did 
not guess the truth, no words of theirs would 
convince him. But the meeting did its work,. 
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fitid poor Hilary was so shocked and saddened 
at the change in Lettice, that Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich felt quite glad that she had asked Sir 
John Dynevor to come into dinner that even- 
ing, and that Hilary in consequence would 
have to rouse himself to play his part as 
master of the house. 

After all that small evening party proved 
^ very happy one to all those who shared it» 
Lettice had insisted on dressing Griselda ac- 
<5ording to her own fancy, and with her own 
hands had fashioned a little aigrette of holly 
and mistletoe to fasten in her sister's shining 
hair, and in spite of her paleness so strikingly 
lovely did Griselda look, that Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich did not wonder at Sir John's un- 
disguised delight in contemplating his bride 
elect. 

And after dinner Lettice's sofa was wheeled 
into the drawing-room, and Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich declaring that five were no company, 
was about to take refuge in the library with 
that day's paper, when Griselda held her back. 
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*'No, no, you must not go,*' she said, 
"*' until you have told us about your after- 
noon's entertainment. Hilary, your Aunt 
Cordelia has been holding a veritable lit de 
Justice** 

" Indeed 1 and who were the victims *r " 

**No mean ones, I can assure you,'' 
laughed Mrs. Kirkpatrich ; ** a formidable 
^rray, both as to quantity and quality, Miss 
Trotter and Miss Taylor and Miss Rosalie 
Smith being the arch offenders, but finding 
themselves in much better company than they 
should have been, for Mrs. Arnold and Miss 
Fortescue, and even the Mondays were 
amongst the number." 

" Yes,*' thought Sir John to himself, 
*^ neither do I believe that Barbara would 
have escaped scatheless,'* but aloud he only 
said, *' And all those scandal- mongers you 
put on their trial for libel, Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rich?" 

** Well, not in so many words,'* was the 
answer. *^ I really only intended to intro- 
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duce a homily in general terms, taking Cole- 
ridge's words for my text, * Whispering 
tongues can poison truth/ but my feelings^ 
ran away with me, and before I very well 
knew where I was I found myself eross- 
questioning Miss Trotter in a regular pro- 
fessional fashion, with all the other culprits 
quaking round." 

" Then she was the scapegoat of the party ?'*^ 
asked Hilary. 

** Bather ; she was the blackest sheep of 
the flock," said his aunt. " When the pro- 
secution had started in good earnest, I 
directed my charges pretty straight at her,, 
for all the evidence concurred in represent- 
ing her as the originator of all the mischief. 
She it was who far and wide spread the tale 
of Griselda making overtures to Mr. Egerton*s 
dog, because she had been seen patting Miles' 
Hylax ; and she it was who announced that 
Mrs. Grasper had solemnly declared that she 
never wished to hear of the Miss St. Aubyns 
again." 
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" * And so she did/ cried Miss Trotter in- 
dignantly, when this stage in the trial was 
reached, * only the other day she told me so 
again.' 

"My dears," continued Mrs, Kirkpatrich, 
" I'm afraid I was spiteful enough to enjoy 
producing a letter from Mrs. Grasper, re- 
ceived yesterday in answer to inquiries I had 
made in all good faith about her rooms. I 
had mentioned a wish to secure for a friend 
the same apartments as the Miss St. Aubyns 
had had, and hence Mrs. Grasper's letter con- 
tained nearly a page of laudatory remarks 
apon the dear young ladies, than whom she 
had never had more delightful lodgers^ 
el cetera^ et cetera. The reading of this letter 
coaipleted Miss Trotter's defeat, seeing that 
the d<>g story falling through, the remaining 
part of her evidence had been based npcm 
Mrs. Grasper's testimony, and for onoe in her 
life that garmloas lady was tongue-tied. On 
the whole, I consider the whole party took 

VOL. II. Q 
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my proceedings very well ; but I never saw 
a collection of more guilty faces. Never the* 
less, I will do them this justice that barring* 
the three ringleaders, the others had not 
neglected poor Lettice from any malicious 
purposes. Indeed, as regards Miss Fortescue^ 
I could see she had merely done so because 
she was piqued with these children for not 
taking her advice/* 

"And how did the* Prairie Flower ' conduct 
herself?" asked Hilary. 

" Who, Brosalie Smith P Poor damsel, she 
hung her head and looked disconsolate," was 
the answer, " though for the matter of that 
she looked forlorn enough when she came." 

''Are those reports true about her and 
Egerton ? " inquired Sir John. 

"I'm sure I don't know," said Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich, whilst Griselda with a sudden rush 
of bright pink colour to her face, turned aside 
to poke the fire. 

" Well, I must tell you,** continued the 
hostess, ''that at the conclusion of mj 
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Monce some of the parties were so persist 
tent that they humbly craved permission to 
aee Lettioe, so that I could not refuse to ad- 
mit them into her presence." 

<< When I suppose they overwhelmed you 
with apologies, Lettice/* said Hilary. 
*•* What sort of excuses did they make ? " 

" What sort," quoth Lettice, and now for 
the first time a gleam of the old mischief 
woke up in her eyes, ** well, I think the best 
way of describing those excuses may be done 
in Scripture language, ' Divers of them came 
from far.* '* 

There was a laugh, under cover of which 
Hilary, hanging over Lettice's sofa, muttered 

'* It will take me a Iqng time to forgive 
those slanderous tongues." 

•* No it won't,** whispers Lettice softly, 
" for, Hilary dear, I begin to understand that 
it is good for me to have been in trouble." 

The next morning Griselda left for Wil- 
lowsden, and no one said very much about 
tlie possible date of their next meeting. A 
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silent dread, a conscious cloud hung over the- 
future, and as Griselda and Lattice parted 
from each other, they dared not think under 
what circumstances they might next meet. 
Only Griselda promised that on the 12th of 
that month, which was Lettice's birthday,. 
Miles should be spared to her to spend it with 
her. 

But when that date came, Miles did not 
come with it, and that last birthday proved 
the most sorrowful one that Lettice had ever 
spent. 

The snow was lying deep on the ground,. 
and the deep- toned funeral bell was sending 
its mournful echoes through the village of 
Willowsden. Knots of villagers stood about 
at their cottage doors and by the roadside, 
watching for the first glimpse of the funeral 
procession from the Hall, which came at the 
appointed time, bearing their sad burden to 
its last earthly resting place. 
' Colonel St. Aubyns had only lived for a 
few days after Griselda's return from Avon- 
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bay, not long enough to greet the arrival of 
his eldest son, who was bringing home his 
bride from India, 

Only a few more hours, and Adam would 
be amongst them, and so quickly did the 
interest in the living drive afar the memory 
of the dead, that scarcely had the sorrowing 
mourners turned away from the churchyard- 
gate, before the lookers-on had begun to 
speculate on the new master and the young 
mistress who were coming to reign at the Hall. 

" 'Tis a sad home-coming for the poor 
young folk," said an old dame later on that 
-evening as the carriage containing Captain 
St. Aubyns and his wife, followed by another 
laden with luggage, drove rapidly through 
the village. 

** Humph ! " remarked another aged crone, 

^* 'tisn't for them Fm going to take on: 'tis 

'■' 'i - 

for our own dear Miss St. Aubyns, who, tliey 
say will have no place now at the Hall, with 
<]/aptain St. Aubyns and his young mistress 
.as is coming to rule the roost/' 
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* 

And at that very moment Griselda, pala 
and tearful in her deep mourning-dress, was 
cowering over the fire in the old school- 
room, saying piteously — 

** Oh 1 Miles, have they come yet? Must 
I go down at once ? ** 

"Yes, poor darling,'* is Miles' compas- 
sionate answer; ''they have got as far a» 
the hall already ; come down with me, dear."^ 

A telegram had already reached Adam, 
preparing him for the sad state of things,, 
and apparently the first shock had been very 
satisfactorily got over. His loud voice giving 
orders about the luggage, in the old imperious 
way— which in an instant carried Griselda's 
thoughts back to the recollections of Lucy's 
reign — sounded strangely unfamiliar in the 
house, which had so lately been wrapt in tha 
stillness and silence of death; and when 
Adam greeted her with the remark that she 
was looking so done up that it was a good 
thing his wife was there to take the head oF 
affairs, Griselda felt altogether sick at heart.. 
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Turning to her new sister-in-law, whose 
appearance was not prepossessing, she tried 
to say something cordial, and then proposed 
to show her to her room. 

^* Mrs. Adam will like her luggage to be 
brought upstairs as soon as possible," she 
said to one of the servants. 

"Not Mrs. Adam, if you please," corrected 
her brother j ** my wife is Mrs. St. Aubyns 



now." 



"Oh! Miles,'* whispered Griselda with a 
shudder, when husband and wife had been 
disposed of in their rooms, " what should I 
do if I had not a home with dear Mrs. Kirk> 
patrich till I marry John ? " 

" And what should I do ? " echoed Miles, 
" if father had not been so good, and left ma 
John*s ward instead of Adam's.*' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"thou hast tbod on a. heaet." 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom. 

COLERIDGK. 

When it became known in Avonbay that Dr. 
Fen wick had absconded — a measure alas ! for 
him, rendered imperative by debts — ^it pro- 
duced a great sensation amongst all classes. 
Dr. Fen wick was one of the oldest institutions 
in the town, and the good folk would as soon 
have expected to see their ancient church of 
St. Maurice betaking itself to the neighbour- 
ing parish as to hear that their longest- 
established medical man had actually takea 
flight. Of course there were a certain num- 
ber amongst the astonished who had foreseen 
this event all along, and who, when they heard 
that the whole Fenwick family had gone to 
winter abroad, had seen in this step merely a 
preliminary measure ; but those people who 
could afford to sacrifice their reputation for 
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supernatural perspicacity to the truth, were 
all unanimous in agreeing that at any rate 
iihe doctor had managed uncommonly cleverly, 
and had kept the ball going very skilfully till 
the last moment. 

Strange as it may seem, the one person in 
Avonbay who felt the least interest in the 
doctor's proceedings was his quondam friend 
:and ally, Mr. Bgerton. But then our 
readers may perhaps remember that it had 
been on the very morning preceding Dr. Fen- 
wick's departure that Q-riselda's letter con- 
taining his own two previously written 
missives reached Mr. Egerton. 

It would be impossible to describe the feel- 
ings with which that letter was received; 
cruelly mortified vanity was perhaps the pre- 
dominant one, but there was a strong under- 
-ciirrent of anger against Judith St. Aubyns 
for what he considered to be her evident 
"treachery towards him. 

And by degrees the latter feeling swallowed 
*ap all others. 
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So potent still was his self-love, so over- 
weening his confidence in his own merits and 
his own attractiveness, that rather than lose 
faith in the existence of these, rather than 
yield for a moment to the fear that his 
charms would prove irresistible to a single 
maiden in Christendom, Mr. Egerton forth- 
with evolved a theoretical explanation of 
Griselda's conduct, which was like a soothing 
salve to his sore spirit. 

And the explanation was on this wise. 

That Judith, determined that since Mn 
Egerton would not marry her neither should 
he marry Griselda, had betrayed their late 
conspiracy to her sister, and hence Griselda's- 
merciless response to his impassioned prayer. 

The more Mr. Egerton reflected upon this 
theory the greater hold did it gain upon him. 
After all it was the very most flattering con^ 
struction which man could possibly put ou 
a few most unflattering words. 

But then, did not those very words imply 
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that they were prompted simply by Griselda's 
feelings respecting that nnlucky letter, which 
had never been meant to fall into her hands ? 

Cruel as the answer was, there was not 
one word in it to hint at affections already 
engaged, of a heart and hand irrevocably 
given away to another. And fired by a new^ 
hope inspired by these reflections, Mr. Bger* 
ton applied himself forthwith to writing an 
indignant letter to Judith, insisting that she^ 
coald give an explanation as to how far she 
had influenced Griselda's present conduct, 
and upbraiding her in no gentle terms^ 
for the base part which she had evidently 
played. 

The letter duly despatched, Mr. Egerton'a 
irrepressible spirits once more soared up- 
wards on the wings of Hope, and he waited 
impatiently for the answer to come from 
Judith. 

Judith » meanwhile receiving the letter, had 
read it through with a cruel smile, bom of 
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satisfied revenge, and then had laid it on one 
side, saying, " That will keep for the present, 
though I owe it to myself to answer it in 
time.'* 

And in time she did answer it, but not 
until two good months had expired from the 
date of its receipt, and then it was thus she 
worded it — 

" I am sorry for your own sake that you 
-should have yielded to such unworthy sus- 
picions touching my conduct. The letter you 
^peak of must have fallen into my sister s 
hands by the merest accident. I had nothing 
whatever to do with it any more than I had 
to do with her refusal of your offer. And 
this perhaps you will believe the more readily, 
as no doubt the grand piece of news respect- 
ing Griselda — over which the good people of 
Avonbay are already cackling — has already 
found its way to your ears, namely, that my 
lister is shortly to be married to Sir John 
Dynevor, to whom she has been engaged for 
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the last six years. Wishing you every happi- 
ness in your new home at Thornton, 

" I am yours sincerely, 

" Judith St. Aubtns." 

** It was the title that did it, otherwise 
Dynevor would have had no chance against 
me,'* muttered Mr. Bgerton, still clinging^ 
manfully to his colours, tattered though they 
were, and striving with their rags to staunch 
his wounded vanity. 

" Then it was all a pack of lies about Mr. 
Egerton and that St. Aubyns girl," cried 
Rosalie Smith on hearing the news of 
Griselda's engagement, and who in these last 
months had suffered many things from the* 
new vicar of Thornton's inexplicable silence^ 
nay, sometimes downright indifference to 
herself. But now once more the clouds dis- 
persed and she felt certain that she would be 
the next bride now. 

And so confident did she feel that she 
could afford to laugh at her former fears and 
to ridicule the kind friends who had lately^ 
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been trying, though very gently, to teach hor 
the homely lesson of awaiting the hatching 
of chickens before counting them. 

On the very next day after that on which 
Mr. Egerton had received Judith St. Aubyns' 
letter, Bosalie persuaded her mother to drive 
out with her to attend the daily five o'clock 
evensong at Thornton Church. 

There was generally a sprinkling of school* 
children and old villagers at these weekday 
services, towards whom Lady Smith loved 
to play the part of the Lady Bountiful, 
whilst Rosalie's favourite share of the enter- 
tainment was the few minutes' talk with Mr. 
Egerton after the service was over, and 
which, poor man, linger as he might in the 
vestry, he never was blessed enough to 
escape. 

But to-day a bitter disappointment was in 
store for Rosalie. 

The service was taken by a stranger, and 
Mr. Egerton was nowhere visible. Further- 
more the rustic, who acted as acolyte and 
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f actotnm in general to the church, informed 
Lady Smith at the close of the service that 
Mr. Egerton had gone away that morning, 
^nd he understood had left that gentleman — 
with an expressive nod at the vestry— in 
charge. 

Of course, driving homewards, the Smiths 
agreed that Mr. Egerton's departure must 
have been too sudden to allow him to com** 
municate his movements to them, and then 
they proceeded to speculate as to the history 
of the pale-faced stranger who was acting as 
locum tenensy and for how long he was likely 
to hold that post. 

But when they learnt that he was a college 
friend of Mr. Egerton' s, wintering at Avon- 
bay with a yorung invalid wife, and that he 
had undertaken to replace the vicar of St. 
Perpetua's for at least a month, then both 
Lady Smith's and Eosalie's barometers fell 
very low, and they began to think that Mr* 
Egerton was really a most extraordinary 
man. 
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The first month had gone by, ai 
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drawing-room door, which Mr. Egerton was 
holding open for her, she could not resist 
saying with a little feminine pique— 

"You are such a stranger amongst us 
that it is quite time for you to come back at 
last, or I suspect Mr. Pelham would soon, 
have usurped your people's afEections." 

But she was not prepared for his answer 
very quietly spoken. 

" Yes, I am very pleased to find how much 
he is liked, for they will probably see a good 
deal more of him." 

Lady Smith, at the further end of the 
drawing-room, failed to hear this reply, so 
that when in her turn, she began to upbraid 
Mr. Egerton with his long absence and to 
tell him that he had become quite a stranger^ 
she was fully as surprised as her daughter 
had been when he said — 

" Yes, everyone tells me that, and I fear I 
am likely to remain so." 

"I — I don't understand you," gasped 
Lady Smith. 
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" Well, the truth is, Lady Smith,'* began 
Mr. Egerton, " I am afraid I may startle you 
rather, but I have come here this morning to 
ask you a great favour." 

Lady Smith's eyes brightened visibly, and 
her forehead grew smoother. 

"Yes," she said, "yes," fashioning her 
quivering lips into a smile. 

•* After your kindness in presenting me to 
Thornton," he began. 

" Oh ! no kindness at all," she murmured, 
but now she felt sure that the words she had 
so longed to hear were about to be spoken 
at last, and seeing Mr. Egerton apparently 
rather reluctant, she added encouragingly, 
"Pray, pray don't scruple to ask me any 
favour." 

" Thank you, you are very good," he 
answered, " so I hope you will understand 
that it is from no ingratitude that I ask your 
sanction to an exchange of livings, which 
from various circumstances I feel myself com- 
pelled to make." 



it 
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Never, never did any announcement fall 
more flat. 

" Do, do, do you mean to say that after all 
the interest you have taken in Thornton, and, 
and in our many works there, that you are 
tired of it already?" Lady Smith groaned 
rather than said. 

No, indeed, far from it," was the answer,, 

but I am sure that you, Lady Smith, will 
be the first to admit that no one is always 
able to control the circumstances of their 
own life, and in this matter I literally have 
no choice. My father is growing old, and 
his health is failing, and his own desire is* 
that I should be near him. Mr. Pelham's 
living is within a few miles of my father's 
home, and Mrs. Pelham being compelled by 
illness to live in the South of England, the 
parish is now left in charge of a locum^ 
tenens. The exchange I propose is dictated 
by the most obvious common sense, and so 
indeed think our respective bishops to whom 
we have already referred. Mr. Pelham' s 
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patron makes no difficulties in the matter. 
We only now await you sanction.'* 

There was a long pause only broken at 
last by an hysterical sob from her ladyship. 

" I, I, I can't help it, after all I have 
•done," she sobbed, **the church and the 
house, and the schools that I built for you," 
and her voice suddenly grew shrill with 
emotion. 

" Built, yes, but not for me," interposed 
Mr. Egerton, ** oh ! pray, say no such things. 
Lady Smith, surely, surely your object in 
building St. Perpetua's was first the glory of 
God, and then the welfare of the souls of 
that neglected hamlet. And both these 
•ends,*' he continued, " will, I feel confident, 
be equally well, if not better, attained with 
Mr. Pelham as your vicar. You know I 
liave not proposed my successor haphazard 
3|3 it were, but because I know he will prove 
a blessing to any parish. You must not 
start by feeling prejudiced against him, be- 
•cause your kind choice fell upon another, but 
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you must take him on trust at first for my 
sake until you have learnt to respect and 
confide in him for his own/' 

" And what could I say ? " moaned Lady 
Smith to her daughter afterwards, "when 
there he was standing up and preaching m& 
quite a little sermon, and managing to make 
me feel that I was the wrong doer in the 
whole business. Of course I could but 
assent, and then he was up and off with only 
a bare * good-morning,' and without leaving 
a single message of farewell or regret for 
you, Rosalie.'' 

And herein Lady Smith spoke the truth, 
for although Mr. Egerton had not expected 
a very pleasant interview at Eavenscliffe, ho 
had been totally unprepared for tears and 
sobs, and however gratifying such a testi- 
mony to his merits might be, he was not slow 
to take the first opportunity of closing the 
scene. 

But to do Mr. Egerton justice, it must be* 
said that never for one moment had he- 
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imagined that Miss Eosalie Smith could aspire 
to the honour of being his wife. Was he 
not the grandson of a peer, and what was 
she but an alderman's daughter, with no 
beauty of face or sweetness of soul to make 
up for what was lacking in her birth ? True 
he had often noted how she blushed and 
bridled at his merest word, but then would 
she not have done so under royal patronage, 
and did not Mr. Egerton consider himself as 
royalty compared with the Smiths ? 

So he would have been utterly astonished 
could he have heard as he turned homewards 
the mixture of angry voices and wailing sobs 
which issued from Rosalie's bedroom. 

" Poor child, poor child ! she is hopelessly 
broken-hearted," sighed Lady Smith. 

Broken-hearted ! no. Lady Smith, not at 
any rate if the poet tells us truly that — 

Augrj hearts grieye londly, bafc 
Broken hearts are still and smile. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

"sweet! fob thee a wedding gown! 



9f 



Bnt where is she, the bridal flower, 
That mnst be made a wife ere noon ? 

In Memoriax. 

Lieblioh in des Br&iSt^ Locken 
Spielt der jnng frailliche Elraiiz. 

SCHILLBB. 

*^ Oh I no, no, ma'am, 'tis ill luck for a bride 
to try on her wreath before the wedding 
day," Mrs. Kirkpatrich's maid was saying. 
" Let's put it on Miss Lettice." 

It was in the last days of April, and to- 
morrow was to be Griselda's bridal day. It 
had been Colonel St. Aubyns' express wish 
that the marriage, already so long deferred, 
should take place at Eastertide, and Mrs. 
Kirkpatrich had insisted that the wedding 
should be from her house. For obvious 
reasons it was to be a very quiet one. 

After much hesitation, and only when she 
learnt that Mr. Egerton would not be in 
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Avonbay, had Judith consented to be one of 
the bridesmaids, and she with a young cousin 
of Sir John Dynevor's and his eldest 
niece from Yorkshire, constituted the band 
of bridesmaids. Adam " pompous and 
prosy" as Miles disrespectfully remarked, 
was coming down to give the bride away ; 
but Mrs. Adam had declined the invitation 
to the wedding on the plea of a heavy cold, 
but really, as Griselda suspected, because 
-she was offended, inasmuch as the marriage 
not being celebrated at Willowsden, robbed 
her of an opportunity for bringing herself 
prominently forward as the mistress of the 
manor. 

But Griselda and Sir John declared that 
wherever Lettice was the wedding should be, 
and had therefore never hesitated to accept 
Mrs. Kirkpatrich's welcome offer. 

And now the traditional orange wreath 
rand veil had just arrived from London, and 
were being unpacked in the sunny morn- 
ing-room which was entirely given up 
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to Lettice's use, and where she, Mrs. Kirk* 
patrich, and the bride elect were all assem* 
bled to inspect the fragile contents of the- 
box. 

" Would it tire you dear to have the wreath 
tried on you,'* asked Griselda. 

" Oh ! no, let me be your block," answered 
Lettice with a smile, adding as an after*^ 
thought, " but don't let Hilary see me/* 

But when they had crowned LetticeV 
drooping head with the blossoms, which as a 
bride she was never destined to wear, and 
adjusted the soft folds of the snowy veil over 
face and shoulders, she looked so exactly^ 
like a phantom bride that Griselda almost 
shuddered. 

" You're getting tired darling," she said, 
adding a moment later, ** take it all off,. 
Jennings, quick ! " 

But Jennings was not quick enough to- 
prevent that happening which Griselda 
feared, for at that very moment the morning- 
room door opened and poor Hilary looked in.. 
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He started back as if he had seen a ghost,. 
or rather the ghost of the many fancy rose- 
coloured pictures which he had drawn of 
what should be in the days to come. 

Involuntarily at the sight of him Lettice 
raised her hand to remove wreath and veil, 
but Hilary cried so earnestly, " No, no ; let 
me look at you a little longer ! '' *that in 
another minute Mrs. Kirkpatrich and Jen- 
nings had disappeared, and Griselda was 
closing the door softly upon Hilary and 
Lettice left alone to themselves, she still 
wearing thte orange blossom and he kneeling 
beside her. There was an interval of perfect 
silence, ended at last by the sound of some- 
thing like a stifled sob. 

But it came not from Lettice ; her voice 
was very low, but quite calm, as with one 
hand laid lightly upon the bowed head beside: 
her she said— 

" Only a little faith and patience, Hilary, 
till we keep our wedding morning in that 
happy land where we shall have no need to- 
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«p,y, * till death us do part/ Hilary, -darling, 
promise me that you will not make yourself 
too wretched ! " 

And Hilary raised his head and gazed long 
:and earnestly into the soft brown eyes, 
which every day seemed to grow more large 
and lustrous. When he spoke all tinge of 
bitterness had died out of his tone. 

" My darling,'* he whispered, " my own 
loved Lettice, God knows 

I wonld not keep thee from His feet, 
Bat rather strive to meet thee there." 

It has been prettily said by a northern 
writer that the mystic hoiir of twilight affects 
human hearts and flowers in two ways 
directly contrary to each other ; that whereas 
in the dying daylight each bud and blossom 
— whose fragrant depths have been laid open 
during the day to the full gleam and glitter 
of the sunshine — now fold their petals and 
close up their inmost hearts against the in- 
fluences of the still, shadowy hour, human 
hearts which through the heat and burden of 
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the day have lacked time and courage to dis- 
close their own hidden depths, and have 
shrunk away from any probing hand, soften 
and expand in the twilight shadows, and 
tender words are spoken and secret thoughts 
revealed in the gloaming hour which never 
find their way to the surface in the full light 
of day. 

It had always been the sisters' favourite 
hour for the claiming and receiving of many 
mutual confidences, and now, on the eve of 
her wedding, in spite of the many last thing* 
to be done, Griselda had put all business 
aside in order to spend this last gloaming- 
hour alone with Lettice. 

" Do you know, darling, that your room is 
literally filled with the breath of flowers ? "^ 
said Griselda, drawing a chair to the side of 
Lettice's sofa. " When I am far away from 
you, dear, I shall like to think of you lyings 
here. With its southern aspect and its wealth 
of flowers this room is the very one I should 
have chosen for you, Lettice. But remember 
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you are not to grow too fond of it, or John 
And I shall be jealous." 

Lettice smiled, but as she made no answer 
-Griselda went on — 

" For you know the instant we return to 
Dynevor we shall come and carry you off. 
You don't dream of the pretty room that 
John has been fitting up for you I '* 

".Ah! you'll spoil me so," said Lettice, 
laughing, " that I shall require an occasional 
visit from Judith to keep me at all within 
bounds.'* 

" I have a shrewd suspicion," said Griselda, 
^* that Judith will soon have a home of her 
own, and the relief to my mind is immense, 
for I am quite determined — though it may 
sound cruel and unsisterly — that I cannot 
have her to live at Dynevor. John is willing 
enough that she should come, but he does not 
know Judith as I do, and how in spite of her 
many good qualities she must always be the 
reforming element wherever she may find 
herself. 
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** Now, as matters stand, I hope she will 
«oon be employed in reforming her own hus- 
l^and instead of experimenting in that line on 
mine. From what Aunt Kathleen writes, I 
should say that the Reyd. Ambrose Neville, 
of St. Barbara's Mission Chapel, was in hot 
pursuit of her.** 

" Poor Judy ! " said Lettice ; " then she 
has not taken long to recover from her bitter 
'disappointment of last November." 

Griselda smiled. 

** Lettice," she said, after a moment's 
pause, " I cannot tell you what an immense 
relief it is to me to find that Mr. Egerton has 
taken himself off from this neighbourhood. 
Thornton is our parish church you know, and 
it would have been too dreadful meeting him 
so constantly." 

"Oh yes," said Lettice, but her slow, 
dreamy tones betrayed the fact that her 
thoughts were beginning to wander from the 
subjact in hand. "Zelda," she said sud- 
denly, " as we sit here to-night and think 
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ourselves back into the past, does not one's- 
life seem like a dream ? So much has hap- 
pened since that morning we left Willows- 
den together, it is hard to realise that then 
and there we were breaking ofE with all our 
old life, and that the days we were leaving 
behind us would never come back again ^ 
never again any more. We have talked so 
often of when to-morrow should come, of 
the day which should make you John's wife, 
and yet now upon its very eve I cannot be- 
lieve in the great change that one more sun- 
rise is to bring into your life and into mine* 
Ah ! how often I have cried myself to sleep,. 
Zelda, at the thought of our parting, and 
now I feel nothing but happiness, nothings 
but great, great thankfulness, that I shall be 
allowed to see the wish of ray heart fulfilled 
and my own darling's patience crowned at 
last after so many years of waiting. No,. 
don't look so sad, Zelda. I don't want to 
die and go away from you all, only I hope [ 
shall be ready whenever the call comes. And 
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sometimes I am so weary, Zelda dear, that I 
am sure you will be the last to grudge me my 
rest when it comes. Besides, after all, it 
will only be for such a little time, Zelda, and 
wherever we may be, don't you feel sure that 
our spirits will never be far apart ? Like little 
Alice, you know it may be — 

Tbongli I do not speak a word, 

I shall hearken all you say, 
And be often, often near you 

When you think I'm far away." 

" I say, I am coming in whether I'm wanted 
or not," announced Miles, appearing at the 
door. " I declare this last night shall not 
close without a sitting of the ancient body of 
the * Triumvirate.' Lettioe, can you believe 
that our revered superior is really going to be 
wojoed and married and a' to-morrow ? " 

" I'm beginning to realise it," said Lettice, 
" but I have required all the help which the 
sight of orange wreath and veil could give 
rae, and oh ! Miles, such a monster cake." 

" Which you will all eat up," chimed in 
Q-riselda, "and leave me never a crumb." 

VOL. ir. s 
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" Of course," said Miles, " that's our con- 
solation prize, and Lettice and I will need all 
we can get in that line when we find our- 
selves left to the tender mercies of those two 
Scripture characters yonder. I've left Adam 
at one end of the drawing-room prosing to 
poor Mrs. Kirkpatrich, who is listening to 
him with the most sublime expression of long- 
sufFering endurance on her face, and Judith 
at the other end, holding forth to her awe- 
struck nieces upon the cultivation of the 
spiritual life and the development of voca- 
tions." 

" I really think T ought to go and relieve 
Mrs. Kirkpatrich," said Griselda, but Miles 
and Lettice held her back. 

" No, no, you shall not go now ; you are 
still ours to command ! " 

How fond Miles was of both his sisters, 
and how proud he was of Griselda ! 

That was a very happy twilight hour, that 
last one that they spent together on that 
memorable April evening, Lettice and Miles 
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doing most of the talking, and rivalling each 
other in reviving old memories and recalling 
childish incidents till the room rang with 
their bursts of laughter, in which even Gri- 
selda joined. 

" I knew she would look lovely, but Miles, 
did you ever see anything so exquisitely 
beautiful as our darling in her bridal dress ? " 
said Lettice, when the twilight was coming 
on again next evening, and the house at Bay- 
ham was growing quiet after its unwonted 
bustle. " And Miles, wasn't John proud of 
her ? *' 

"Yes, and he may well be, for he has 
gathered the flower of our flock," answered 
Miles ; " not that I grudge her to him, for 
John knows how to value his prize, and he is 
a right good fellow. But you do look tired, 
Lettice." 

" Only a little, Miles. The day has been a 
very long one you know," she said. 

" Yes, that it has been, and a dreadfully 
fatiguing one for you, dear," replied Miles. 
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** The only wonder to me is that you have 
borne it so well. This time last year you 
would have been much more done up by it. 
Don't you think so ? *' 

" Perhaps," said Lettice with a smile. She 
knew so well the remark that would follow 
next. 

" I am quite sure of it," said Miles, ** for 
I really do believe, Lettice, that since Dr. 
Fenwick*s treatment has ceased there has 
been a marked improvement in you. I do 
think you are going to get better again, and 
that you have nearly reached the turning of 
your long lane at last.'* 

** Yes," thought Lettice, " but where will 
that turning lead ? " 

But aloud she only answered — 

''Dear old Miles, if encouragement and 
unfailing hopefulness could cure me, you 
would have made me well long ago, wouldn't 
you P Hark ! there go the marriage chimes 
again ; I am so glad you insisted on having 
them." 
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" Oh yes I " answered her brother. " Why 
it would only have been half a wedding, you 
know, without the clash and the clang of the 
merry bride bells. And now I suppose the 
next event in the family annials will be 
Judith's union with her worthy cleric." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

"SUOH SWEET SOEBOW." 

Oh ! weep not if you love her 
That her holj rest is won. 

* * * « 

And after many years 

The tears which we shall shed for her 

Will not be bitter tears. 

Prjbd. 

Named softly as the household name of one whom God has taken. 

E. B. Bbownino. 

That was a glorious old walnut tree that 
stood at one end of the Dynevor lawn, and 
stretched his gnarled branches to right and 
left, as if long years of growth, and a long 
life of sunshine and storms, of summer heat 
and winter frosts, had taught him to be large- 
hearted and open-handed, and to spread out 
his arms to all around him, above and 
below. 

And a great favourite that giant walnut 
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tree had been with all the successive genera- 
tions of the Dynevor line, but with none 
more so than with the present. 

With the first warm days of spring, and 
whilst summer and autumn lasted, Griselda 
seldom failed to seek shelter under its leafy 
canopy, and best of all she loved to linger 
beneath its shade and watch the sun going 
down in the west, albeit ever and anon the 
leaves of memory would rustle mournfully in 
her heart. 

It is a September evening at the close of a 
wonderfully golden summer — a summer such 
as of late years it has been hard to realise, 
but where — 

Every day with snnsliine was hegim, 

Aad oloadlesB skies received the setting san. 

And in that fair autumn-tide no single pro- 
mise of the fruitful year seemed unfulfilled. 
From the apple orchards came the echo of 
merry voices of those who were busy amongst 
the heaps of rosy fruit, whilst on the hillside 
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and in the yallej reapers and gleaners alike 
were hard at work amongst the golden 
sheaves of the harvest fields. Altogether 
the " pensive sweetness '* of that sunset hour 
seems complete to G-riselda, who is sitting 
under her favourite walnut tree this evening 
with a tiny dark-haired maiden at her feet, 
whilst her eyes are fastened wistfully on the 
crimsoning skies, as though she were once 
more looking upon a familiar face, seen dimly 
across the mist of years. 

" Mother," says a little voice, " mother.*' 

But there is no answer. 

Then a little hand is placed on the two 
clasped ones that lie idly in Lady Dynevor's 
lap, and standing on tiptoe so as to reach 
Griselda*s ear, the child whispers softly — 

" Mother, why jio you always look so sad 
when the sun's bedtime comes? Are you 
afraid that he will not get up again in the 
morning ? Why are you so sad, mother ? " 

" Did I look sad, little Lettice ? " is the 
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answer, whilst with one arm the mother 
draws her child nearer to her. " Perhaps it 
is, my darling, because I am thinking of 
another Lettice, who will never come back 
again, and who so often bade me to think of 
her when the sun was setting and the day- 
light was dying as it is just now." 

And then, with eyes still dazzled by the 
gorgeous sunset rays, Griselda sees two 
figures coming over the lawn towards her, but 
not before the little maiden at her side has 
exclaimed, "Here come Uncle Miles and 
Uncle Hilary ! " for so Griselda has taught 
her children to call Mr. Tremayne, although 
he has never been more than uncle to them in 
name. 

" Isn't it a glorious sunset ? " cries Miles, 
throwing himself down on the grass at 
Griselda' s feet, whilst Hilary takes posses- 
sion of the vacant chair and his god-child 
climbs on his knee as a matter of course. 

" Mother is thinking of Aunt Lettice," 

VOL. II. T 
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whispers her namesake ; " it's because of the 
pretty sky." 

"Yes," Griselda answer s musingly, "lam 
sure I shall never watch a sunset without 
thinking of that last year of Lettice's life 
which she spent at Avonbay." 

" Ah ! poor dear Lettice ! " replies Miles, 
" after the way it treated her, Avonbay does 
not deserve much blessing." 

" No, and yet they were not all unkindly 
folk," says Lady Dynevor gently, " and I am 
sure that many grieved bitterly over the past 
when the end came so soon. During that last 
fortnight of our darling's life— her first and 
our first here— nothing could exceed their 
kindness in striving by every means in their 
power to make amends for the past. I shall 
never forget Lettice' s smile — it was the last 
evening before she died, the room was a mass 
of flowers, all gifts from friends — as she 
looked up at me with oh ! such joy in her 
face, and whispered, ^Zelda, I am going 
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Bway from you now, going from the very 
midst of these roses and sunshine, of love 
and sympathy, and yet I am so glad to go/ 
But looking back on them," continued 
Oriselda, " I often think if our Avonbay ex- 
periences were turned into a novel they 
would make a very good illustration of the 
words, * Whispering tongues can poison 
truth/ " 

" Yes," said Miles St. Aubyns — ^his heart 
was still sore against those who had darkened 
his sister s last days on earth — " but when I 
think of how those — who should have known 
so much better — plotted against you and 
Lettioe each for their own peculiar selfish 
€nd, I feel inclined to write a book and 
christen it, *When Thieves fall out.' Eh, 
Hilary?" 

But Hilary Tremayne makes no answer. 

He is playing with the dark locks of the 
little head against his shoulder, but his 
thoughts are very far away with another long 
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dark tress laid by amongst his treasures, and 
which the hand of Time wiU never silver, 
and in his heart Hilary Tremayne hears the 
echo of a voice, long since silent, whispering 
softly across the years — 

*-* It is good for me to have been in 
trouble." 



THE END. 
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